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—to make delicious Custard with 


BIRD'S — 
"CUSTARD __ 


{ all Kamerous are the sises for BIRD'S Custard Powder: Daiaties 
‘ in endless variety, the choicest Dishes, and the richest Custard. 
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ae ( wot LAKE S' are swans. This is said of people who exaggerate. They don’t lic 
exactly, but come very near to the margin. If they laugh, they tell you | 
they nearly died of laughing. If they cried, they say they nearly 
YOU ARE a Ae a rite ON GETTING IT pumpkins, and the fish they catch are as large as alligators. All 
IN THEIR 1, 2. OR & 02. DECOR ATED TINS, their geese are swans. No men are so tempted to exaggerate as 
| advertisers. They’ve a splendid chance, but—it doesn’t pay. You 
SONI ALL AMOI PY trumpet, but he begs to inform the British public he tries hard to 
= 74 state sober truth, and when he says that his Wind Pills will curc 
Indigestion, Wind on. the. Stomach, Costiveness, Biliousness, 
Mrs. Thes. Adie, Soldiers’ Home, Norwich, writes: ‘“ Dear 
ial od TO BE Sir,—It is with extremely grateful feelings that I add my testimony 
to the effects of your valuable WIND PILLS. For several years 
4 USED THE SAME AS FRESH MILK FOR ALL PURPOSES. and Indigestion. At times my sufferings were excruciating, and 
B : : Se night after night I have sat up, having hot turpentine flannels, &c., 
' applied, but these and all other means produced no permanent 
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cried their eyes out. The gooseberries they see are as big as 
SECURED BY PATENT BAND. may gull once. Page Woodcock does not: like sounding his own 
Spasms, Sick Headache,.&., he believes what he says. 
“ RICHEST iN CREAM. I was afflicted with severe pains in the body, arising from Wind 
results.. I was induced to try your WIND PILLS. I was 


Why not have Value for Money 
| MITCHELL’S 


GOLD MEDAL 


“PRIZE CROP” 


Choice Virginia 


CIGARETTES, 


astounded at the result. After taking.a few doses I lost all the 
pain, and have never suffered from it since. I am recommending 
your Pills largely to my friends. 

| All sufferers from Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Wind on the 
Stomach, Sick Headache, Nervous Debility, Costiveness, Palpitation 
4 


'} of the Heart, Biliousness, &c., should avail themselves of this most 
excellent Medicine. 

Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all Medicine Vendors 
at 1/1} and 2/9; 


post free for price by Page Woodcock, Lincoln. 
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Roll Your Grass Well. 


Tue effect of rolling is to crush down the bigger 
plants that flourish ggg. ey , and to injuro the 
grass itself but little. bigger plants are mostly 
weeds, which, if allowed to grow unchecked, would soon 
choke the more slender grass. poy: 

If a footpath across a field becomes disused, it will be 
found that the grass which grows up in its place is of far 
superior purity to that in the rest of the field. Constant 

ressure stamped out the roots of the weeds and 
left only the pure grass. 

Another advantage of rolling is that it makes the 
aie more thickly. The ground becomes inter- 

ined with a network of plants, and when this has been 
going on for fifty years or more that rich velvety turf is 
roduced which can Le found alone in old park lunds 
Phat have lain undisturbed by the plough for many 
years in succession. 


Only Cheated Herself. 


A womay who has just retarned from the Continent, 
brought home with her some poms of delicious coffee, 
whick she cage across in Paris, the like of which she 
had never drunk before. : 

On the way over she made up her mind that she 
wouldn't pay duty on it, for she felt that no really 
patriotic Segishvoman can conscientiously pay a tax 
on coffee, so she made herself a iocoat, and into the 
lining thereof she quilted the . When the steamer 
left Calais she put on the garment. To wear it was 
martyrdom. It seemed to weigh a ton, but she passed 
the customs house officers successfully, and in a con- 

tulatory mood got into the train for Victoria. Her 
Fetana met her at the station. He marked her rale, 
worn look. As they stepped into a cab she told him 


the story. > 
“I wasn’t going to let them get the better of me, 
she said edie: “ Wasn't it a lovely idea ” 


Her husband fell back on the seat and roared. 
“Lovely!” he said. “Lovely! I should say it was. 
Why, my dear, there isn’t any duty on coffee.” 
jo ———_ 


Why Cats Hiss and Spit. 


Tut hissing and spitting of young kittens, even 


before they see, was in the first place, probably an 
attempt to intimidate enemies by making them think 
that the hole where the helpless wild kittens resided 
contained a venomous-enake. : 

It is a very curions and remarkable fuct that 
different kinds of creatures which have their 
homes in shallow holes have a similar habit 
of spitting when an enemy a hes. Furthermore, 
itis pro! that the expression of a cat at bay is 
of the same instinctive stratagem. We know how 
general is the horror of the t tribe throughout 

and hence it seems likely that the serpent- 
cat, together with 
rt an enemy 
to the cat. 


remarked how similar are the sinuous, waving move- 
ments of the tail of un angry cat to the movements of 
the tail of a snake ina state of excitement. The true 
tabby cat, when it is curled up asleep, has a curious 
resemblance to a coiled serpent, and the same is true of 
many wild cats of different varieties and coming from 
different parts of the world. . 

If this really is an instance of protective mimicry, it 
is possible that the chief foe against was the 
eagle. sare very fond of cat's flesh, and it has 
been by naturalists in various 3 of the 
world that thece formidab!e birds ‘habitually make war 
upon the smaller creatures of this kind. 


ee Fre 
- “T pow’ like this milk,” said four-year-old Mabel at 


the breakfast table one morning. . 
_* Why, dear, what's the with it?” asked her 


“e t tastes like the cow had been eating onions,” 
replied the small epicure. 
All rights reserved. ] 


The greatest journalistic feat of the year ! 
Look at the 


My Old Woman and I. 


WE have crossed the bridge o'er the middle of life, 
My old woman and; 
Taking our share in the calm and the strife, 
ith the travellers passing by; 
And though on our pathway the shadows are rife, 
There’s a light in the western sky. 


Some losses and crosses, of course, we've had, 
My old woman and I; 

But, bless you! we never found time to be sad, 
And a very good reason why. 

We were busy as bees, and we weren't so mad 
As to stop in our work to cry. 


On our changeable road as we journeyed along, 
My old woman and I, 

The kindly companions we met in the throng, 
Made our lives like a vision fly ; 

And, therefore, the few that imagined us wrong 
Scarcely cost us a single sigh. 


The weak and the weary we've striven to cheer, 
My old woman and I; 

For we each of us thought that our duty while here 
Was to do as we'd be done by, 

In the hope to exhibit a balance clear 
When the reckoning day is nigh. 


THE smart young man _sstrolled along Margate 

rade. The seat beside the pretty girl was vacant. 

oing over, he said: 

“Is this seat engaged ? ” 

“No,” suid the girl ; “ but [ am, and he'll be back in 
a few minutes. He's gone to get a ‘ RorAt.’” 


“T eea.cy can't afford more than one flower in my 
hat,” she said to the milliner. 
“Very well,” replied that worthy lady, “ where will 
you have it?” 
* Let me see,” she answered, “I invariably sit next to 
the wall in church, so I think I'll have you to put it on 
the side next to the congregation.” 


——_—ofo_— 
£6,000 for a Pink. - 


S1x THOUSAND PouNDS for a flower! 
Ry one millcasis: Py “ 
opper King, has just paid for a pink. 
‘The knight of days of old, before taking part in the 
tournament, frequently received from the hands of his 
fair lady a rose, or violet, or lily, and if he came forth 
from the fray unscathed he was not slow in attributing 
his happy chance to his lady’s floral gift. 
Indeed, many a knight has risked his life in the arena 
for so small a gift asa rose because, perhaps, it breathed 
the love of a lady. 
In the case of this American millionaire he was not 
asked to risk his life for the pink he has secured at so 
enormous a price, but he purchased it. nevertheless, 
arc the name of a lady was associated with it—his 


This is what 
Lawson, known as the 


le. 

A Mr. Galvin, florist, of Boston's Back. Bay, 
cultivated a new, enormous, and bewitching carnation, 
which he promptly named after Mrs. Lawson, first 
obtaining that lady’s ission. The flower took first 
prize at all the competitive carnation exhibitions. and it 
so touk the fancy of lovers of flowers that one gentle- 
man offered the grower £1,000 for it, while another 
offered £2,000; but Mr. Lawson gave it out that the 
flower was not to leave Boston, and wrote the florist the 
following letter : 

** We well know that Chicago has many, many things that our 
little town has not, and that her great citizens should have about 
all they rcach for, but there are a few things they must do with- 
out, and one of these is the beautiful flower you co kindly named 
for Mrs. Lawson. 

‘Those of us whose being has been confined to our molest little 
town, aud whose irations and ambitions have been a:quired 
from and moulded her old-fashioned and simple traditions, 
ehould not be disturbed o> molested in the jon of that love 
aud the fow thing: we lore) cadfucdiuined and that undentand 
us—the flowers—cvcn by the great people of Chicago."’ 

So he made Mr. Galvin two offers, the second bei 

one ay sage , that of £6,000 in 
meney. for sole to the name and the 
plants the florist had of the same flower. : 


Boot Varnish as a Drink. ~ 


WE heard the other day a capital story of a dandified 
attaché at Constantinople, who travelled into 
Koordistan, intending to copy Layard, and write a bogk. 
He was what he called “ roughing it,” with six or sevén 
horses carrying his necessaries,—i.e., 1 few things he 
could not possibly do without. = 

Among them were the wooden frames for cleauing 
his boots and shoes, and a case of bottles ofa 
peculiarly fine varnish for his polished leathers. is 

He was attacked by the Arabs, who overhauled hie kit. 
When they cume to the bottles they opened them, and 
the varnish being made with Madeira. and scented 
with all sorts of good things, it smelt so nice that 
the thieves thought it must b> something to drink. - 

In vain did he explain that it was paint for his 
boots. They were sure it was too delicious for that, 
and, in order to try, he should drink some; so they 
took out one of his own cut-glass tumblers, and made 
him drink a glass of his own boot varnish. 


How Doctors Advertise. 


Tue keen-eyed sang ae u 
was burriedl looking t his letters. 

ss n, sir,” he said, “ but if Iam not mistaken 

ou are one of the yecnas of the great author who is 
ving dangerousl ill)’ 

“Tam,” remarked the tall man. 

“Thank you,” said the stranger. “Then I assume 
that yours is one of the names that appear on the 
hourly bulletin?” 

“It does,’ said the tall man. 

“Thank you again,” said the stranger. “And now, 
what I want to su is that you permit me, for a 
handsome compensation, of course, to add these 
at the bottom of each bulletin: ‘Use Bulger’s Blood 
Bitters! They fight off disense!’” . 

“Sir!” roared the tall man, trembling with indigms- 
fo, — Le ical are met ee ne 

“Avent they?” screec pery stranger, 
“Then take your own munsolloal? © a 

And he stalked away, leaving the talf man speechless 


with rage. 
————_~>fo——___ 
The Scheme Didn’t Work. 


to the tall man who 


“I non'r know whether ag é do it intentionally or 
not,” said young Jack Kane, thoughtfully, “but some- 
how these newspapers pass round an awful lot of un- 
zante satoree atone QB 

“ How's that ’” languidly inquired his compenion. 

“Why, I saw ina Raper ask wok that a Sa youn 
fellow in St. Helen's borrowed an umbrella of a bat 
director, and the next day returned it.” 

“ Not true, that!” 

“ Oh, yes, he did, really,” continued Kane ; “he walked 
into the bank the very next day and returned the um- 
brella. The director was so much astonished that he 
called the youag man back, and made him his cashier 
ata big salary.’ ; 

“So I should think! ” 

e So, you see, § 3 bes got - of ” ane editions of 
same paper, ou, ‘d work t same dodge 
before any of the others 

“Good scheme!” 

“So I rushed round to the Royal Bank and asked 
Louis M’Lean to lefid me an emeealia: There was a 
directors’ movtinn foing on at the time.” 

“ What did old Moneybags say ?"” 

“ He said, ‘ Why, it isn't to rain for a month 
yet.’ ‘I know what I am about,’ said I; ‘just you lend 
mean umbrella.’ So he told the clerk to let me have. 
one and take ten shillings for security. But that isn’t 
the worst of it. When I looked at the umbrella I'll be 
hanged if it wasn’t the one that M’Lean had borrowed 
from me two years ago.” 

Then they both lit cigarettes and mused, over the 
utter unreliability of the press. 


Watts: “ Then you den’t believe that the man who 


‘Offers the bribe is.a+ bad as the man who takes it /” 
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The ROYAL has secured interview with the President of the French Republic. 
payee a snapshot Republic 


month’s magazine, 


June 
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DORA MYRL, the Lady Detective. 


By M. McDONNELL BODKIN. 


V.—THE PAUPER’S LEGACY. 


For a while she was stunned and bewildered at the 
change. No wonder. One week she wus a and 
pampered heiress, the only daughter of a millionaire; the 
next a great commercial crisis carried off fortune and father 
together, and left her a penniless orphan. It is but fair to 
the dead man’s name to say that there was no dishonour in 
the disaster. Poverty, but not disgrace, was his daughter's 
heritage. 

There are come natures that adversity tests and tempers, 
as the cold sting of the ice water tempers the steel. 

Maggie Norris was not one to sit down with idle hands in 
her lap to lament misfortune. This slight, pretty, brown- 
eyed, brown-haired girl had more than the courage of a 
man. Grief, sudden and sharp as it had been, could not 
stun her into apathy. She set to work almost at once to 
make a home and livelihood for herself. 

The most despised of her accomplishments helped her. It 
is the rare talent that pays. She could draw and paint 
very prettilly, but so could multitude of others. But she 

one accomplishment that was unique. In silhouette 
she had no aval: Give her a sharp scissors and a sheet of 
thin, black paper and she would give you in return with 
marvellous distinctnegs on outline of an animal, a lan 
or a faithful profile of a human face. 

She had such a happy knack in catching a familiar and 
characteristic pose tt there was art of its kind in her 
black outlines. By the exercise of this art she was able, at 
least, to keep food on her table and a roof over her head, if 
little more. 

Many of her former friends would willingly have helped 
her ; but she refused all aid, and after a time they drop 
quietly out of her life. Of those whom the heiress had 
known in the old days only three remained to the scissors 
and black paper artist. There was her distant cousin, 
Frederick Norris, a quiet, good-looking, self-contained 
young man, whom his friends prophesied would go far. 
After a brilliant student career he had got the letters 
“M.D.” to his name in the Medical Register. But he had 
got next to nothing to his name in his bank book, Now 
and again he came for a cup of afternoon tea to the quiet 
little sitting-room which Maggie called her studio. 

There also came the gay young actress, Carrie Vivian, 
whose name was already inning to creep into prominence 
in the new 

Maggie 
detective. 

“Oh, I’m getting on, Dora,” she said, while her scissors 
all the time went snip-snap and littered with thin, black 
shavings the floor of the little room which she had occupied 
for over sjx months. “Iam getting on; not like you, dear, 
of course, who have jumped into fame and fortune at a 
epring;, All the newspapers are full of that story of the 

le. 


orris’s third friend was Dora Myrl, the lady 


“The case was as easy as kiss hands, Mag. I cannot tell 
why they make such a fuss about it.” 

She drew off her gloves slowly, dropped into an easy 
wicker-work chair, and watched her fricnd’s nimble white 
fingers admiringly, and the quaint outlines that grew under 
her scissors. 

“That's what they said to Christopher Columbus, Dora, 
when he showed them how to make the stand. But 
Christy himself knew. There you are, Sriap Pg guessing 
one of your riddles.” 

She tossed over to Dora a scrap of black paper with a 
wonderfully clever profile of herself. There was a subtle 
suggestion of intentness in every line of it. 

* Have you ever failed yet, Dora?” 

“‘T have never yet got a hard riddle to guess.” 

“Well, I don’t know what you call hand I could never 
gucss the easiest. You're so clever. I am sometimes 
frightened at you; but all the same I think 1 could put you 
@ conundrum that would puzzle even you.” 

“I can only do my best.” 

“Isn't it the motive that helps you to find things out. I 
remember reading in some detective book, ‘ Search first for 
the motive.’” 

* Cherches lu femme is the true reading.” 

“Oh, of course, but the woman is very often the motive. 
ey, aren’t I right; isn’t the motive the best 
eluc?” 

“That's so,” Dora confessed. 

“ Well, then, I am going to tell you of an offence without 
a motive.” 

“You cannot. Every offence has its motive ; evena mad- 
man has his motive, such as it is.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that till you hear my story out. 
There can be no possible motive for the theft I’m going to 
sell yen of.” ath 

Magyie crossed the room and took a small pack 
locked drawer es ‘ = ies 

“ Here are a bundle of old letters; I think I show 
to you before? No! Well, that doesn’t susattaey cee 
from my grand-uncle to my grandmother, written nearly 
fifty years ago. Like my poor father, he lost his fortune 

denly, and his health followed it. When he was utterly 
broken down my grandmother, his youngest sister, came to 
hear of it. She sent him such money as she could spare, or 
as she couldn’t spare—she was not very rich in those days 
—and comforted him with long, loving letters. These are 
the replies. She gave them to my mother, and my mother 
at th ae to - a Porc to the last of written 

er my er’s birth, and just befo 

death. 1 have often cried over it.” ; mothe weinets 


Perhaps you don’t quite realise what “ Half-a-Mile of Pask” means? Well, our advice to you is to get this 
yourself, 


She picked up a worn, yellow letter out of the packet, and 
read with a little catch in her voice: 
ee 7 was like your own kind heart to think of a poor, broken- 
down castaway at sucha time. Your husband himself was not gladder 
of the good news than I was. May God bless you and the dear little 
daughter, and remy you for all your kindness to me, for I never can. I 
cai ietind erie eaerioine emilee” Suetia 
Sent canna we are allowed have a hand ie the doings of this, your 
ch'ldren and your children's children shall be my dearest care. 

As Maggie read the letter her tears fell rustling on the 
paper ; not for the first time, as the blisters showed. 

“ He died the day this was written,” she said softly. 

There was silence for a full minute; she had forgotten 
all about her wonderful conundrum. 

“ Where does my riddle come in?” said Dora at last. 

“Oh, I had forgotten. You see these old letters. Sid 
are of no value to anyone but me. It would be foolis 
enough, goodness knows, to steal the letters, but what do 
you think of the thicf who stole the ragged old envelopes 
and left the letters behind him ?” 

“How do you know they were stolen?” Dora asked with 
sudden seriousness. 

“ Because I left the letters in a locked drawer with their 
envelopes on. The lock was tampered with, and the envelopes 
are gono. I’ma most careless person as arule. I leavemy 
scraps of jewellery and locse change anywhere and every- 
where strewn about, but I never missed anything before. 
Isn’t it a curious case, Dora?” 

“Very curious and interesting and exciting. Where do 
you say your uncle wrote from ? ” 

“T didn’t say, but it was from the Mauritius.” 

“ What were the envelopes like ? ” 

“The same parer as the letters, but more torn and worn.” 

“ You are an artist, Maggie. Could you do me a facsimile 
of one of the envelopes?” 

“TIthink I could. Will a pencil do?” 

She cut off a piece of paper about the size of an envelope 
and slowly traced an address on it ina shaky hand. Then 
she paused. 

“Do you want the postmark and stamp and all that?” 

“Yes, everything you remember.” 

“Oh, I remember well enough. It was the prettiest 
Queon’s head I have ever seen, young, with a slight crown, 
and the hair done up with three little knobs at the back— 
this way.” 

She made a dainty sketch of a queen’s head on the paper 
with a crowquill pen. 

“Can you fill in the letters?” 

“Well, you want a lot. I cannot remember—yes I do. 
Mauritius was at the right hand; and, let me see, ‘ Post 
Office’ on the left. I cannot think what was at the top and 
bottom.” 

“ But the colour—surely you remember the colour?” 

There was a note of intense eagerness in Dora’s voice. 

“Of course,” she answered smiling. She dipped a camel’s 
hair brush in a little porcelain trough of water, rubbed it to 
a slab of paint in her box, and painted the little sketch of 
the stamp—a delicate blue. 

There was a sudden little cry from Dora, Maggie looked 
up surprised. 

“Why, Dora, how pale and excited you look. I meant my 
riddle as a bit of fun for you.” 

“I wish you had shown me those letters with the envelopes 
on, Maggie.” 

“Have you guessed anything, Dora? Oh! you have. I 
see it in your eyes. You have found the thief’s motive ?” 

* Well, yes, my dear old innocent Peggy, I think I may 
say 1 have found the thicf’s motive.” 

“ And tho thief? ” 

“No; I have yet to find the thicf.” 

“ Do tell me all about it.” 

“ Well, of course you have heard there are such things as 
postage stamp collectors ?” 

“ OF course.” 

“You don’t by any chance happen to know one inti- 
mately?” 

“Oh, no. I have always thought it the silliest of crazes.” 

“That depends. Now I ee to know a little of the 
subject, though I am not a collector myself. The stamps on 
those envelopes are rather fancied by collectors.” 

“ And they are of some money value?” 

“Well, ycs, I think I may safely say they are of some 
moncy value.” 

“That disposes of the motive. You have guessed my 
riddle.” 

“Oh, that was too simple. ButI want to guess a little 
more. I want the thief and the stamps—especially the 


—— 
“ What do you mean to do about it?” 

“In the first place I mean to seta simple, little, common- 
place trap in the shape of an advertisement in tho Timzs; 
just this. 

She wrote as she spoke: 

“WanTED one or more blue Mauritius stamps, The full 
market price will be given. Strictly confidential.” ‘ 

{You see there are not many of those stam: ing, and 
the collectors are pe to hold what they ia "So tha 
the advertisement might fetch the thief.” 

seemed to be with Dora. Two days afterwards she 
had a single answer to the advertisement—a very brief and 
i answer, written apparently in a disguised hand : 

“State terms and address to X, General Post Office 

left till called for.” ied > 


She showed the answer to M. , and ied, sta’ 
ae terms, and gave the » yy mee) ad 


Fr de oe eee But on 


ues ae 
thin letter for Z. She tore it open hastily, and found tke 


month’s ROYAL and learn for 


“ Why, Fred, of course. I mean Dr. Norris my cousin 
you know.” 

“ But what did he know about it ?” 

“Carrie and I were chatting the matter over the other 
day after you brought me the first answer, you know, and 
when Carrie told him he said he was sure the thief would 
never be so silly as to run his head straight into your 
tra’ a 

Dora's eyes brightened and her lips tightened. 

“Oh, she said that he said the thief would trick me, 
Well, we shall see.” 

She left the place without another word. For a week 
there was no sign of her, but at the end of the week a 
dapper, dark-skinned Frenchman called with a note from 
Dora to Maggie. 

“Dora was too busy,” it ran, “to call herzelf, but she 
could not refuse a line of introduction to her friend. Monzieur 
Duval, who was anxious to have some photographic views 
he had taken of Irish scenery artistically coloured. 


“M. Duval,” the letter ran, “is rich, and can pay gener- 
ously, and I believe he will. Besides that, he is a very old 
and dear friend of mine, so I hope you will be good to him 
for my sake, and a little for his own, P.S.—I have not 
forgotten our riddle. I hope to puzzle it out yet. D.M.” 


Maggie received the dapper little Frenchman kindly for 
Dora’s sake, and liked him for his own. His manner was so 
unaffectedly bright and pleasant that it was — not 
to like him. He was full of naive curiosity about every- 
thing and everybody, and his child-like ignorance of English 
ways was a constant source of amusement. 

He professed himself charmed at the way his photos were 
being tinted, and persuaded her to begin a little portrait of 
himself inivory. But, str ly enough, he could never be 
coaxed to sit for one of the silhouettes which were Maggie's 
speciality. 

Carrie Vivian met M. Duval at Maggie’s studio, and was 
taken by him at once and carried him off to the theatre and 
made much of him. 

But Dr. Frederick Norris did not cotton to him in the 
least. About this time Dr. Norris had given up calling at 
his cousin’s studio. Ilis manner, always quiet and self- 
containcd, had grown almost morose, and he talked of 
flinging up his growing practice in London and trying his 
luck in South Africa. 1t was a coincidence that about the 
same time Maggie’s spirits and appetite deserted her. She 
sighed and moped, and even the sallies of the gay little 
Frenchman could hardly rouse her. * 

In spite of his antipathy—perhaps because of it—M. Duval 
had a curious attraction for Dr. Norris. It would almost 
seem as if the Doctor followed and watched the gay, uncon- 
scious little Frenchman. They were constantly meeting by 
awkwardly constructed “accident” when M. Duval was 
visiting Maggie. Though the Doctor was often rude and 
suspicious, the kind-hearted Frenchman, ignoring his rude- 
ness and suspicion, was the very essence of politeness. One 
afternoon Dr. Norris ran across him, more abrupt and 
brusque than ever, as he was leaving Maggie’s rooms, and 
Monsieur was, as usual, charmed to meet his “tres cher 
ami.” 

They walked a little way her, the Frenchman 
chatting and tke Doctor silent. They passed the Doctor’s 
house, and with a manifest effort he asked his companion in. 

Monsieur Duval gracefully accepted the ungracious 
invitation. In the Doctor's den they smoked cigarettes for 
a while in silence. Then Fred broke out abruptly: 

“Would you mind, Monsieur, if I asked you a rude 
question ? ” 

The other held up his small hands with a pretty deprecae 
tory gesture. 

“Monsieur rude! It is im 

“Well, I'll try anyhow. 
Norris?” 

“Yon flatter me by the question, monsieur, flatter me in 
a way you dream not of. But, alas! mademoiselle is trés 
charming. She is deserving of any man’s love; monsieur 
will observe, of any man’s love, fF, too, love her, but it is 
not the love she needs: Be very sure, monsieur, if I should 
ae myself for a husband she refuse, and I do not mean to 

fer. » 


ible !” 
you mean to marry Miss 


“I wish I could be quite sure,” eaid Fred with a sudden 
cordiality of manner to which the genial Frenchman 


nded. 
+: He ma beén aig about the ers like an inquisitive 

i uddenly upon a stam um, half hidden b: 
a pile of books on a side table. sd z 

“ And this —it is yours ?” he said, turning over the leaves 
rapidly. “It is a very Pretty collection.” 

‘Lhe Doctor seemed a little confused at the question. 

“No, it is not mine,” he said hesitatingly ; “I believe it 
is Miss Vivian’s. She comes to my den sometime:, and zhe 
left that album asking me to look over it.” 

“* Mademoiselle is esprit de monsicur, is it not?” 

“See here, Duval, you are a decent little chap enough, 
though I didn’t always think so, and you mean no harm; 
but we don’t talk like that of F hp. ladies in this country, 
If an Englishman said that I’d give him a very different 
answer.” 


“ But I have m eye3, m-n:ieur, and I see mademoiselle is 
trés belle, and s low and blush when monsieur 
speak to her, and she look at monsieur just so.” 


Monsieur Duval gave a v life-like imitati f th 
bashful maiden’s ake long glazes of love.” eee 


Norris could hardly refrain from smiling, though he was 
nw Hang fe monsieur,” h said, “drop it. Do 
cd monsieur,” he i 
bet Enat rot.” <i bring pckuaeiegs' 
* monsieur the beautiful young lady 
not?” the i 
os. Frenchman persisted 


“You may bring it back to the beautiful lad 
yourself if yva chose.” seals 4 
“I make monsieur a thousand thanks, and he? He will 
he for Mademoiselle Maggie, who is not very 
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Then Monsieur Duval slipped out of the room with a BATTLESHIPS IN 
French parod ofa wink, — . 
. “ asad cha} 4 range ore os stores PETT co ATS. 


Carrie Vivian was delighted to see Monsieur Duval in her 
own gay little sitting-roem ; but when she saw the stamp 
album in his hand her face fell. 

“ You bring a message from Dr. Norris?” she said. 

“Mademoiselle very much admires monsieur the doctor, 
is it not?” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” with a very becoming blush. 
“ What’s the message ’” 

“There is no message. He sends back the album; that 
is all.” ‘ 
«But he has looked through it? ” 

“No, mademoiselle, he has not ; but I have, and I found 
it wonderful. In it there is a blue Mauritius, the most rare 
and beautiful. Is it that mademoiselle desire that monsieur 
the doctor should know bow rich she is?” 

“ Monsieur, you are pleased to be rude.” 

“ Mademoiselle, I will be pleased “a be more sigisba ™ 
stamp—it is not genuine. It isa forgery, very clever. I, 
Monsieur Duval, oni a detective, and I know itts a danger- 
ous that you play, mademoizelle !” 

«Tt is a lie,” cried the frightened girl. “I myself cut the 
stamp off a genuine envelope from the Mauritius. I have 
other envelopes with the stamps on.” 

“That is not easy to believe, mademoiselle.” 

“ But I can prove it to be true.” 

“It would be rude to contradict a lady.” 

“If I show the envelopes will you believe the stumps 


[ne 


How THEY ARE PROTECTED AGAINST THE ATTACKS 
OF TORPEDOES. 

To on unprofessional critic, to whom is revealed for 
the first time the marvellous constructive details of a 
modern battleship, nothing appears more strikingly 
anomalous than the unprotected condition of its under- 
water portion. Ostens bly the naval architect has here 
shown himself a blunderer of the first water! ; 

The man who clothes his vessel at the forefront with 
two inches of the hardest nickel-steel, girdles her waist 
with a three-inch “ protective deck ” of similar material, 
defends her topsides and turrets with six to eighteen 
inches of solid armour, and then, by a seeming strange 
inconsistency, finally leaves her outer skin plating below 
waterline a paltry three-quarters of an inch thick, to be 
crumpled up and rent asunder like brown paper by the 
striking of a rock or the explosion of a torpedo—is 
apparently a very near relative of him who built the 
proverbial house on the sand. 

The naval architect, however, has this advantaye over 
the latter; he is quite aware of the folly, and, having 
created this Achilles-like monster, he has, from the time 
of his experimental iron-built and armoured Warrior in 


genuine?” 1861, been devising schemes to safeguard this vulner- 
“Tf you show me genuine envelopes with stamps on I will able area. k z 

believe.” A second or inner skin fitted at some distance from 
“ And you will go?” the outer, and thus forming a perfectly watertight 


“ and I will go, oh, most certainly.” 

She rushed impetuously to a locked drawer aud drew out 
a packet of seven old envelopes. Six had blue Mauritius 
stamps, the other a square hole where the stamp had heen. 


“ double-bottom,” was an early and successful palliative, 


This shows how the tor- 
pedo nets stop an ordinary | 


Monsieur Duval examined them carefully, took the loose pacot ney Ser gill Saeee | 
stamp from the album, and fitted it to the place it had aeath them, 


deen cut from. = ; 

“ lle is quite right,” he said, “the envelopes 
are genuine and the stamps.” And he calmly proceeded to 
put stamps and envelopes into his pocket. 

“Pardon me, monsieur,” said Carrie with an angry dart at 
his hands. ; 

“ You will pardon me, mademoiselle,” he replied dexter- 
ously e her. He drew a imile one of the 
envelopes from his pocket and held it before her eyes. 

“The stamps are not forged, it is true, but it is worse— 
that.they are stolen. I go to restore them to the owner, 
your good friend, Miss Norris.” 

Before the affrighted girl could find words,.to answer him, |' 
Frenchman envelopes and stamps were gone together. 

He found, as he anticipated, Dr. Norris prescribing for 
his cousin Maggie who already looked very much the 
better for his ription. 

“ Mo chére,” he began abruptly, “I am come to say - 

e. It is sudden, but what wish you. My work is e. 
You will not see Monsieur Duval any more.” 

“I am very sorry,” re er But he spoke again. 

“Thavea le request before I go. You will make for 
me the silhouette. Often you have ask and I refuse. Now 
it is my turn I ask; you will not refuse?” 

“T will be delighted; it won't take a moment. Turn your 
head just like that and keep steady.” 

She caught up a sheet of black paper and scissors and 
began dly—snip, snap, snip, Suddenly the scissors 

with a clash. 

“Dora!” sho shrieked, half crying, half laughing. “It’s 


9 


“ Precisely, my dear,” said Dora Myr!’s voice in the most 


and since 1865 has been universally adopted in large 
battleships. Although atveding almost absolute im- 
munity in event of severe grounding, this plan gave but 
scanty protection against submarine explosives. Some- 
thing additional was imperative, as the following sig- 
nificant occurrences, among others, seemed to indicate. 
In 1864 a small boat, armed with a gunpowder charge 
at the end of a long pole, blew up the United States war- 


naval officer successfully tu 
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ourironclad fleet dressed up in petticoats sitting in state 
in the middle of the Mediterranean and waiting patiently 
for the enemy to attack it, the admiral’s face Leuring a 
placid smile of content as he watches some of our 
vessels being Iurnt in the distance, and thinks what a 
thrashing he will give those wretched foreign cruisers— 
when he catches them! . . . What sense is there in 
putting our ironclads into crinolines, and thereby sacri- 
ficing what little efficiency they have?" 

Nevertheless. the “petticoats” had come to stay, in 
the form of a stecl cuirass or skirt of :nail for the modern 
man-of-war, and to obviate any loss of speed when under 
steam the whole of the nets can now readily le drawn 
up and, together with the booms, be suugly stowed clos+ 
to the ship's side. When anchored in unfriendly waters 
they are generally hung out in position, for a modern 
torpedo, once launched, will travel with tolerable 
accuracy a distance of 1.000 yards in less than two 
minutes; so that even with the smartest crew it would 
be impossible to “rig nets” as a preventive—after 
danger had ! een sizhted. 

Recent years have seen the advent of an improved 
torpedo with sbarp scissors-like cutters at its head and 
capable of forcing its way though ordinary nets; hence 
all the latest battleships and large cruisers have been 
fitted with a heavier and stronger piuttern, The price 
of a complete set of defence nets and booms is between 
£4,000 and £5,000, and their weight forty tons; as each 
vessel of the Formidable (1898) class costs £1,0000,(4) and 
weighs 15,000 tons, the premium paid for such insurance 
is certainly not exorbitant. 

In addition to this impenetrable drapery. a vessel is 
further safeguarded by powerful search-lights and 
attendant torpedo boat “destroyers,” which combine 
to keep the surrounding waters tolerably clear of all 
suspicious strangers. 

“Ts the costly warship, then, thus elaborately pro- 
tected, absolutely invulnerable to everything save con- 
tinued beavy-gun fire?” asks the reader. 

Nay, far from it! Even plated, belted and screened 
she must sink an easy victim to the first engine of war 
that can successfully attack her from beneath the en- 
circling nets. and this is the deadly province of the ideal 
submarine torpedo boat ! 

Both European and American Governments have 
lavished thousands of pounds upon experiments with 
these an big Magee weapons. Each year finds some 
drawbacks to their efficiency overcome. They cah 
also be built at about one-fortieth the cost of a 
battleship. and recent accounts of the remarkable 
sk eee of French submarine boats at Brest and 

‘oulon seem to herald the probability of a new terror 
in naval wartate Fig i Ha future—unless the dis- 
qualifying clause in the Tsar’s peace proposa!s is incor- 
porated into international law. aes 

Against the unseen operations of such craft as these, 
then, and the equally terrible explosive ground-mines, 
the modern warsbip has still little or no protection, 
and fame and fortune await the naval genius who shall 
guarantee perfect immunity from such disaster as befell 
the unfortunate Maine in Havana harbour. 


a 


A “Woman's Ricuts Lapy"” wants the name of 
the Pullman cars altered either to Pull-man-and-woman 


| or Pull-irrespective-of-sex cars. 


ship Housatonic in Charleston Harbour; in 1878 a Russian | 
a Turkish monitor | 


——— Se 


matter of fact tones. “I your scissors would find | on the Danube. Thus encouraged, torpedo craft grew |, BiLt: “I don’t see any reason for that fellow carrying 
me out. ob PA hard to rs a 8 profile. apace. Asa matter of fact, twenty to twent: five fast his head so high in the air.” 
But w F tartare i boats well equi with self-propelling to could | , Jill: “Can it be possible that you have overlooked 
“ Well, in the first, place I wanted to get the doctor to | +0 obtained at the price of one ironclad, and a very real | his collar 
ee “pion to get yous handsome | 2° c¢er began to Chreaten the great floating hulls of —t 
lee prescri 
She put a tiny packet into *s hand. machinery : Jousyy: “I can't remember th f i 
“On” cad. & From 1876 to 1884 the grave problem of protect AAA RSE ee — e name of that little 
latens —— eae cee Oe SeAMETOS my Oe the cost! armourelads below water stirred dha taveatien atl met at Brighton. 


“ Don’t turn up your nose, Mag, at those little scraps of 
dirty paper. They are more valuable than any substance of 
the same weight in the known world; diamonds a 
nos init. The last of those stamps that was sold fet a 
thousand ds in the market. Seven thousand 
s, tl or thereabouts, is a tidy little fortune to 


housekeeping on. 
“Oh, Dora, how dare you!” 


genius of all sorts and conditions of men. 

Our own Patent Records of this period illustrate and 
describe many wonderful devices, both strange and new, 
for defeating the ever-threatening torpedo. A network of 
iron springs; vertical iron bars or tubes and iron screens 
of a trellis-work pattern suspended outside the ship; 
jointed steel plates erateniated somewhat on the 

enetian-blind principle were some of the i i 
notions. To entirely cover the inner floor or bottom of 
the ship with thick armour, and thus make it equal in 
resisting power to the heavily-plated sides, was a plan 
copoaed and patented by no less able a naval con- 
structor than Sir E. J. Reed in 1883; this idea, however, 
found small favour, as the greatly-increased weight of 

tective material (necessitating a corresponding | 
ution in coal, armament, and stores) seriously 
detracted from rage gy Depress of such a vessel. 

But something to be done, and that quickly, for 
submarine weapons increased each year in numbers and 
efficiency. ——— inter- 
lacing steel rings, an fro’ 

Tie was calculated to check and 
any floating missile directed ie 

Buch a “Hieland rig,” however, had its critics. 

a well Eeows cngletnind weekly of 1834 thus comments 
ua the new proposal : 

FeThis apparatus, it is computed, will not reduce the 
spect of our already-too-slow more than two or 
t knots per hour. This sounds feasible; at the 
same time it #s quite delightful to conceive the idea of 


mious 


my name. 
what you meant by that, my dear, when 
orris to prescribe for you.” 
(Next Week: “The Palmist.”) 
———— ef ee __— 
“ My husband has a great advantage over most men.” 
“Indeed ?” 


“Yes. He walks in his sleep.” 

“T don’t see what advantage that can be to a person.” 

“ Why, he can carry the baby all night long and still 
get his natural rest.” 


I sent Dr. 


the 
ef oe 
Hh, pay child is only eighteen months old,” 


Mr. Snaggs, “ yet he can play on the piano.” 
“Ob, what oo daeur™ rupted two or thiee 


in the : 
“Tt'aa fact. * Just put him on top of the piano, with 
a few playthings, and le'll play as contentedly as you | 


please for an hour at a time, 


pa: “You must improve your memory. That 


| little girl had a very common name. Now guess—what 


| 


happens before meat ?” 
ohnny: “ Sharpening the knife.” 


Mas. Fatrvrse: “ You paint pictures to order, don’t 
you?” 

Great Artist: “ Yes. madam.” 

Mrs. Fatpurse : “ Well, I want a !andscape, with a lot 
of deer, and ducks, and partrid and pheasants, and 
cattle, and sheep, and pigs, and eo on, you know; and 

at a lake and an ocean in—fresh and salt water, you 
soot and be sure to have plenty of fish swimming 
about, because it's for the dining-room.” 


100,000 PRIZES, 


Vaiued 2¢ £10,000, 


up. | ARE BEING GIVEN AWAY. 


eeooe 
Full particulars appeared in @ 
wecent issue, and will appear 


again shortly. ¢ ° e ee 


Those Bushraager yarns in the ROYAL are catching on. Of course you are reading them ? 
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REPLIES. 


does Letting a Field Lie Fallow Improve its 
juctiveness ? 
It has been conclusively shown that wheat, cats, etc., 
cannot grow unless they are supplied with appropriate 
compounds of nitrogen in the soil. The most important 
of these nitrogen compounds are nitrates, which are 
present in every fertile soil. Ifa field is never allowed 
to lie fallow, but crop after crop is grown on it, then 
the soil gets exhausted of its nitrogen compounds, and 
the crops get worse and worse. When the field is 
left to lie faliow the nitrifying bacteroids get an 
opportunity of converting the nitrogenous organic 
matter in the soil into nitrates and so enriching 
it. These niicro-organisms only perform tkeir work 
when the sun is shining on them and when there is a 
plentiful supply of oxygen in theair. In addition there 
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must be present a salifiable base such as lime, soda, | 


potash, ete. Under these conditions nitrification goes 
on in every fertile soil when it is left fullow. Amongst 


1 


| 
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for the | 4588. When was Revenue First Raised in this Country by 
Means of Customs and Excise Duty? 

Although first collected in England by Ethelred II, 
in a.D. 949, it was not till the thirteenth century that 
the King’s claim to the customs was established by 
grant of Parliament. Two of the ‘pine duties were 
those on wine, payable in kind and called prisage. and 
on wool, the chief source of the country’s wealth, named 
maletote. At first, much uncertainty prevailed as to 
what amount should be levied; but in the year Parlia- 
ment granted the King a fixed amount on wool 
skin, and leather. This grant, which was called 
custuma imagna et antiqua, is the constitutional 
foundation of the customs. As regards the Excise 
Duty, although it is generally supposed that this 
tax wus not levied until the time of the Civil War, 
the later Angevin kings had doubtless recourse to an 
for 413 years; 5, Hastings, created in 1295, in abeyance | impost of this nature for raising funds. It was, how- 
since 1375, or for 405 years. It will be seen that | ever, in 1643 that the first real uxcise Dut; was levied. 
the Barony of Hastings was the peerage longest in | This tax, which seeins to have originated from Holland, 
abeyance. In fact, as the three latest lords who , “extended,” says Lingard, “ in its infancy to beer. cider, 
held that dignity before its revival were | perry, wine, oil, figs, pepper, salt, soap, strong waters, 
also Earls of Pembroke, no Baron Hastings of that | and even flesh, whether it were ex for sale in the 
creation was summoned to the House of Peers later | market, or killed by private families for their own con- 
than 1325, so that it was pra-tically absent from the | sumption.” Now, of course, it is almost confined to 
Peerage Roll from 1325 till 1§59, or more than five and | British spirits and malt liquors. 


English e has Lain Dormant 
Longest Time and been Revived? 
The Barony of Hastings, revived in 1859 after a 
dormancy of ae five centuries. The early years of 
the reign of Queen Victoria were marked by a perfect 
mania for calling out of abeyance peerages that had 
been absent from the House of Lords for centuries. 
Within the space of little more than three years— 
March, 1838, to May, 1841—no fewer than six of 
the old titles were restored to the Peerage Roll, of 
which five had been so long disused that their 
ve’ names were unfamiliar. These _five were: 
1 va of Hazrowden, created in 1553, in abeyance 
since 1603, or for 175 years; 2, Braye, created in 1529, 
in abeyance since 1557, or for 282 years; 3, Beaumont, 
created in 1309, in abeyance since 1507, or for 332 years; 
4, Camoys, created in 1383, in abeyance since 1426, or 


| @ quarter centuries. The Barony of Camoys, however, | 5£89. Is there any Great Distinction between the 
, comes very close to it. An existenc> of forty-three | English and the Scotch Systems Dealing with 
‘years in the reigns of Richard If., Henry 1V., and Crime ? 


modern agriculturalists it is a vexed question whether it | 


is better to let a field lie fallow or supply the nitrates to 
it artificially. The majority of them nowadays udo}t 


the lutter procedure and supply sodium nitrate as a | 


manure to impoverished soils. 


4577. Which of the Great Nations was Creat for the 


Shortest Period ? 


In the ancient world, and perhaps in the whole range ' 
of history, the most evanescent national ascendancy was | 


that of the Macedonian Empire, which dominated the 
known world during a generation practically coincident 
with the life of Alexander the Great. 
a period bas witnessed conquests co brilliant followed 
by a disruption so rapid and complete. Amongst 
modern nations the most fleeting greatness has Leen that 
of Spain. It practically dates frcm tle reign of 
Ferdinand, culminated under Charles V. his grandscn 
and heir, and begun its rapid decay under his successor 
Philip. The close of the cixtcenth century saw Spain 
mighty, rich, and imperial; the close of the seventcenth 
found her without a navy ; her military prestige gone ; 
impoverished in revenue and diminished in population. 
Long before she was recognised as Laving slipped from 
the ranks of the first-rate Powers, Spain had lost ull 
that truly makes a nation great at home or abroad. 

4580. Why do some Birds which Fly when Young Lose 

e Power in Mature Age ? 

This is best explained by the now generally accepted 
principle that the life of the individual is an cpitcme of 
the development of the race. All birds cculd probably 
fly in an early stage of their development, and they 
have lost the power for various reasons. Some of the 
larger ground-feeding birds seldom use their wings 
except forthe purposeof Nope gla from their enemies, and 
where there are no Leasts of prey they have lost them 
from disuse. Some, like the ostrich, have developed 
their legs at the expense of their wings, fur Nature seems 
unable to develop one part to excess except at the expers 


Ravel bort | C 
nay a Cane _ of the height of the spire on whith it is moanted, 


. Vated astionomical stations: such, for imstance, as 


pe Rp Oe re 


of another, while some that Jive on small islands have | 


lost the power of flight to avoid the risk of being carried 
out to seu. Fach individual acquires the power 
of flight as his progenitors did, and then loses it 
for his present advantage. In very much the 
same way the chick in the egg 
complex organs, which are. permanent in anima's of a 
lower species, and loses them again, thus ind‘cating the 
steps by which it has arrived ut his present stage of 
development, commencing from tke primordial cell. In 
vome species the power of flight is retained in youth 
encourage the distribution of the race, 
as some ants have wings fora time to cnable them to 
travel to a distance. 
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evelops many , 


| 
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i to Powers, giving the Germans tke pregent Austrian- 
in the same way | Teutonic territory, against the return by them of the 


| 


| 300 feet in height, rising above the Hotel de Ville in | verdict | 


Henry V., was followed by more than four centuries of | There are more than one, but the principal difference 
abeyance kefcre its revival in the reign of Queen | consists in the constitution of the jury, and the different 
Victoria. verdicts which may be delivered under varying circum- 


| stances. An English jury consists of twelve men. 
4581. = * ly aa and Loftiest Weather-cock | Their verdict must be unanimous, and it must be 


: “yes” or “no,” that is to say, “guilty” o “not 
The former is to be found cn the summit of a tower, | guilty.” The Scotch jury consists of fifteen, the 
goes by the vote of the majority, and 
Brussels, which is generally acecunted to ke the most it may be “guilty,” “not guilty,” or “not proven”— 
beautiful Luilding in Belgivin, und some cay in | as it was, for instance, in the notorious Ardlamont case. 
Northern Europe. This is a gilded copper figure of | This, of course, constitutes a difference in absolute 
the Archangel Michzel which was executed by , essentials. If one man on an English jury holds out, 
Martin van Rode in 1154. Although, in consequence ! the jury has to be discharged, and the case must be re- 
} | tried before a fresh jury, whereas ona Scotch jery if 
this, figure Icoks much smaller tlan it really ' eight men agree after three hours’ discussion, their 
is. it is sixteen feet Ligh, and. Leing of solid metal | verdict settles the case. Another considerable differ- 
and hung on a pivot tuniing with the wind, it is both the ' enca consists in the fact that the office of Public 
largest and heaviest weather-ccck in the world. Butas | Prosecutor is much more of a reality in Scotland 
there are many higher structures than this cn which ! than it is in England. There are, in fact, two Scottish 
weather-cocks of smaller size may be placed, it would | Public Prosecutors; the Lord Advocate in the Court of 
not Le safe to descrile this as the loftiest one in the  Justiciary, and the Procurator Fiscal in the Sheriffs’ 
world. For instance, there are wexather-cocks on ele- | Court, 1 consequence of this difference, it Lappens 
; that nearly all important criminal prosecutions in 
Scotland are undertaken by thece officials at the public 
espense, while in England a much larger proportion of 
such prosecutions are undertaken by private individuals. 
Again, nothing in English law provides for the defence 
of accused persons. In Scotland, thie provision is 
made. Lastly, in an English prosecution, if a prose- 
cuting Counsel is an officer of the Crown, he may 
claim the last word. -In Scotland, this right belones to 
the Counsel for the defence. 


450. Is it True that no Negro has ever been Known 
oo an Elephant, or, indeed. any Wild 
nima 


If such be the rule it must have many exceptions. 


Pike's Peak, 141,223 feet, in North America and on the 
Misti in South America, 19,200, which would answer the 
latter part of the question. Lut which, being cnly light 
vanes of thin metal, do not answer the former 
pertion. 


4582. Which Fe-arrengement of Territory is most Lilely 
to Take Place in Europe during the Next Few | 
Years? 

A fore ast is diffcu't, fur no such re-arrangement of 
importance has taken place tince that cf Alsace- 
Lorraine, whilst the comuction caused by such a trifle 
as the trancfer of Heligoland to Germany, coupled with 
the jealousy shown by the Great Powers regarding the 
division of territory in otLer parts of the world, | Not only have negro tamers been frequently in evidence 
indicate the convulsions which would follow or ; onwards from the time of those who took charge of 

recede any a'teration in the political map of | the wild beasts of the Eastern Roman Emperors at Con- 
Surope. Changes. however, are most probable in the | s‘antinople, but the black races of negroi type lborder- 
East, where Turkey may fall e:ther to Russia or to a | ing the Zambesi reckon their wealth by cattle who 
Balkan Stat? under her_protcction, with perhaps a | must originally have sprung from wild progenitors 
neutral strip along the Bosphorus; and in the West, | domesticated by the ancestors of the existing owners. 
where it is not impossible that Spain and Portugal may | As to the elephant, the African species is parti- 
merge into an Jherian Republic. with some loves of terri- | cularly difficult to tame, and there is, moreover, no in- 
tory in favony of France upon the existing frontiers of | ducement for the negro inhalitants of the districts it 
the first-numed. A revolution in Austria-Hungary, | frequents to attempt to subdue it in that way. (n the. 
following the decease of Franc’s Joseph, may also open | contrary, it has always been their interest rather to kill 
the way for an exchange to“be arranged ‘by neutral | it for the sake of its ivory, its hide, or its fleéh, any of 
which would be of infinitely more service to them than 
the animal itself could possibly be if tamed, but that 
they have never bcen known to tame it, as well as other 
wild animals, does not appear to be proved. 


Rhiue provinces to the French Republic—provided that 
the latter maintains its stability. 
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QUESTIONS. 


#11, What are the re«p>ctive uses of the simple and the compound 
eyes of insects ? : 

4612, Does there exist in any Europeon country such a thing as 
imaxinary n-cncy used only in simplifyirg accounts ? 

4613, Is there pny pemure common to all races ? 

+514. Why is a lawyer's fee usually six shillings and eightpence or 
thirteen shillin.s and fourpin :e ? 

46 5, Ie there such ashing as ‘*a molern deed language " ? 

4616, What was the origin of the double-headed eagle in the arms of 
Ru «sia and Austria ? 

4:17, Which is probably the most important instance of double- 
Gealing in the List ry of the world ? 

4514, Which Enrogein nation gained in thecnd most benefit from 
the Crusides ? 

4619. Has ony plant dis ed from the sight of man for centuries 
and the 1 been foun again ? 

4620, Have Dritish war-ships ever }oen em)losed as food transports 
for a starving peop'e? 


CONDITIONS. 
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Mr. Foees : “ Boggs says he can't open his mouth in 
his own flat.” 


Accid ‘ 
| aac Foggs: “Gracious! Is the flat as small as Ocean Accident and. | 
° ee ee Guarantee . , 
“ REMEMBER,” said the good , “that th (Empoweved by Special 46 | ay 
sermons in acote” See ices @ Parlia Corporation Ltd. 
“ Not in those that ya run against with your bike,” poem ae 
seinen the cynic, aad the argument was necessarily at | FIDELITY GUARANTEES OF ALL KINDS. 
an en 
—» §o—__. Have you lost through the THEN 
; Granpra _ Don't get frightened, Wille. The tiger ony ot an olla SENO FoR 
is about to ; that’s what makes him jump and! Age required to find security A 
roar 80. any position of trust? = PROSPECTUS. 


What do you feed them on?” 


Pupa’s the same when his meals ain’t ready.” 


Willie (easily) : “Ob, I ain't afraid of him, grandpa. 


EVERYBODY ACCEPTS THE OCEAN'S BOND, 


Accident Insurance. Workmen's Compensation aad 
Barglary Iasuraace. Employers’ Liability lasuraace. 
Sickaess Insurance. Indemnity (Third Party) lasuraace, 
Mortgage lasurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


40 TO 44 


—— > 3. —_ 
OLp Farmer: “That's a fine lot of pigs over there. 


Amatenr: “ Why, corn, of course.” 
Old Farmer: “In the ear?” ee 
Amateur ; “Certainly not ; in the mouth.” TE ST., LONDON E.C. cence! Momsen cir, 


A snapshot interview with M. Loubet, the President of the French Republic, appears exclusively in this 


month’s ROYAL (ready next Thursday) 


le 


Wex supina 
JuNE 24, 1599. 
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EXERCISING WITHOUT MOTION. 


MecHANICcAL Grmnastics as SEEN By P.W. 

P.W. recently went over an institution in London 
where people in the prime of life, and even very old 
veterans, wey Gin exercise of the best possible kind 
rig putting es pe out in be nag ya condition 
whic will always readily accept. This 
tal ca Fe obtained by a series of mechanically-ero- 
pees or electrically-driven machines, either power 

king the place of human energy. 

There were originally some seventy or eighty of these 
curious and marvellous machines, corresponding to all 
the various movements known to bring into play all the 
vital parte of the human body, but only some forty or 
fifty are used, each having its own particular mission. 
The system is called the Movement Cure. Some of the 
machines are active, that is to nay, Copend on the person 
exercising for movement, but great bulk of tame 
are passive, requiring no human exertion whatever, yet 
affording you all the benefits of the exercise. 

A great favourite with our elders, and even children, 
is the horse-back riding machine. You take your seat 
in the saddle just as if you were astride a horse, the 
machine is set going, und, lo! you are off at a trot, a 
canter, or mie at once. The eensation is precisely 
that of horse-riding, and you don't escape the bumping 
familiar to riders. 

Another frequently called into requisition is the back 

rcussion machine. It isa tal machine this, the 

op part being contracted with a series of little cloth- 
covered hammers arranged all in a row, their heads 
being curved outwards so as to more easily come in con- 
tact with your back when you stand against the machine. 
The force of the blows given by the hammers is just 
sufficient strength 2s to make one wonder where the 
J comes .* yet = ronrelionte felt, on ie 
contrary, we 8 rom personal experience, t 
exercise is extremely exhilarat’ amd sootik ¢ to the 
whole of the region of the back, the action of the treat- 
ment creating a warm glow which is at once refreshing 
and very invigorating. 

When a venerable aunt or gouty uncle is on the foot 
and ankle machine youn: ws and nieces are apt to 
enjoy the fun immensely, but when the youngsters 
themselves come to have a turn, just to see what it’s 
like, their merriment ceases, and drawn faces make 
their a nees, and they then understand why their 
venerable relatives looked liked martyrs. This machine 
consists of a cushioned stool about twenty inches high, 
which moves up and down at the rate of many hundred 
vibrations a minute. Your old friend sits in front and 
places his lower limbs on the cushion, when the 
machine is eet going, and he is j up and down at 
a tremendous rate to the accompaniment of the whirring 
sound of the machinery. 

Vibrations are applied to the spine by means of a 
series of rubber fingers similar to those on the back 
percussion machine. These fingers can be made run up 
and down your back while tapping away at your spine 
at an inconceivable rate, so g like a thousand 
vibrations a minute. 

A very well-patronised machine is the head machine. 
Here again we have the rubber fingers in evidence, but 
this time they are arranged to move up and down and 
deliver light taps on the Y pe your head at an astonish. 
ing rate per minute. Ol yoole ly habitually 
complain of pains somewhere t them, and this form 
of exerciee is intended to remove from the head ; 
= ete machine can be adjusted to strike any part of 

ly. 

Being well on in eet et tea ee 

eay, you wis! ve your head a li 

fis ‘soot treatment. You stand in front of the 
machine and hold your head in ion so that the little 
thumbs can rain down on it. rubber fingers move 
very much like the agers of a pianist, only very much 
faster. The ted blows, given in quick succession, 
cause the to flow much more rapidly and the con- 
gested feeling soon disappears. 

The kneading machines are extremely interesting and 
curious. There is one for the treatment of obesity, an 
ailment which follows closely on the heels of want of 
exercise. The kneading motion tends to force the fatty 
secretions into the veins, and the assisted and more 
rapid circulation carries them off and replaces them 
with solid tissue. 

The flection machines, too, are well patronised by 
pores who from many causes have either neglected or 

have not been able to tuke exercise. The most 
important of these ore the trunk extension and the 
trunk sideways machine. The first named is weighted 
with large discs which govern the strength required and 
can be adjusted to an ounce. 

’ You stand in front and throw over your shoulders a 
strap which is connected with the weight balances, and 
you pull against the resistance offe: 1, the machine, 

only your head and shoulders. is brings into 
prominent play all the muscles back and front of the body. 

Exercising on the trunk sideways machine is easy and 
pleasant. is a passive movement. You sit in a 

hair, the back of which is so constructed that it 
c ea teas ieee when - machine is “— 
motion, up as long as you wish. To 
Sh ee 

wo projecting from the upper pa’ e bac 
of the chair. 
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ALTHOUGH a woman may possess 
The daintiest foot in town, 
You'll find it quite immovable 
When once she puts it down. 
—— rere 
To most gs A lady novelists 
We drop this serious hint, 
They look better far in muslin 
m they ever do in print. 
—>o+e4-——— 


Tae girl who ing her birthday, 
a 


When ttle elf, 
Keeps it still when she grows up, 
But keeps it to herse 


IF you call a man a lion, 
e will always be your friend; 
But just hint that he’s a bear, and 
He will hate you to the end. 
——_+o0@ —— 

Litre Miss Muffet (who sat on a tuffet) 
Went out to play golf one day, 

But there came a beginner, 

Who swore like a sinner, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away. 


Tae first fly of spring 
On hilarious wing 
Flew about in a manner quite devious, 
When a sudden chill wind 
Knocked him silly and blind— 
He was punished for being too previous. 
+6 6e@<4— 
May's inconsistency is here 
The subject of my verse, 


For when ber lover he would sigh 
To be her dainty purse. 


But now he makes the air look blue, 
As certain husbands will, 
Whenever she presents to him 
Her millinery bill. 


Somr strive for this, some toil for that, 
Some work for fame and some for gold; 
Some toil for bread, some toil for meat, 
And some for love. so we are told. 
Some toil for funds with which to pay 
Off debts contracted long ago, 
And some there are who toil away 
To spend a little here below; 


‘But often it befalls that he 


Who labours till his pulses throb 
Is only scheming day he'd ; 
To get some other fellow's job. 
——pomi 
Youne Cupid lost his ay 
And came to me to find it ; 
He'd been a truant all the day 
But didn’t seem to mind it. 


I put him in a hansom, then, 

‘or home, and paid the cabby ; 
But my was what most men 
Would call extremely shabby. 


He got his bow and arrows out 
And pierced my heart, nor tarried, 
But drove away ere I could shout 
“ Good gracious! child, I'm married.” 
—— eee 


Louisa Lake 
Claimed she could bake, 
So for her sake 
A little cake 
Called “snowy flake” 
I once did tuke. 
Result—no fake— 
An awful ache 
Kept me awake 
Without a break. 
I trow no snake 
Nor fiery stake 
Nor torturing rake 
Cou!d make such ache. 
—+o104—— 
“ Come‘into the garden, Maud, 
For the wintry days have flown; 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
And ae re things mye grown: 
I have planted pansies and sweet peas 
And faorning glories there— 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
And see how my seedlings fare.” 
He took her little hand in his, 
And they sauntered out to eee, 


And not a had come up, 
Nora cohtars pea; 

He took one look around, and then 
He wildly tore his hair— 

His next door neighbour's chickens had 
Preceded Maudie there. 
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THE JIGGER AS A GLOBE TROITER. 


Tats Feaarcy Littre Insect 1s Bitinc anp 
JcMPInG its Way Rounp THE Worty. 

TARE jigge:. one of the insect pests of the West Indies 
and South America, has at last crossed equatorial Africa 
from the Atlantic to Zanzibar, about 2,700 miles, 
twenty-seven years after its introduction into the 
continent. 

This variety of the flea, much smaller than the 
common flea, is Hat troublesome. and if its attacks w 
a few animals, including man, are not prevented, it in 
sometimes fatal to life. The fact that its gradual 
advance among the natives of Africa threw them into 
consternation, often causing the abandonment of villages 
and districts, has made it easy to trace its progress step 
by step, and a brief sammary of its journey across 
Africa will be interesting asa striking illustration of 
insect navigation. 

A sailing vessel arrived at Ambriz, Angola, in 
September, 1372, from Brazil with sand ballast. which 
she dumped on the beach. The jigger had crossed the 
ocean in this sand and its propensity for boring throngh 
the skin and lodging between the cuticle and the flesh 
soon made its presence known. 

There are effective means of preventing its attacks; 
but before the natives learnt how to dea! with it the 
little pest caused great suffering. It was !ong azo 
evident that the jigger was not using its own powers of 
locomotion to any large extent in its journey through 
Africa, but that it was carried by caravans. 

In 1885 travellers crossing the continent from 
Zanzibar beard nothing of the jigger till they arrived 
within 300 miles of the Atlantic. It had taken the 
insect thirteen years to penetrate this distance into 
Africa. 

The natives of Stanley Puol had witnessed with sorrow 
the advent of the unwelcome visitor that abided with 
them, but sent on colonies further up the river. Thence- 
forth the jigger’s progress was more rapid, for steam. 
boats and caravans were multip! ing on the Upper 
Congo. Seven years later, in 182, Dr. Oscar Baumann 
reported the arrival of the pest at Bukumbi Gu!f. mid- 
way on the south coast of Victoria Nyanza. 

t was still unknown on the east s' cf the lake. 
The natives declared that it had been brought to the 
west coast by Stanley's expedition for the relief of 
Emin Pasha. However that may be, the jigger appeared 
about the ssme time throughout most of the central 
lake region, following the caravan route from the upper 
Compe hrough Manyeina to Lake Tanganyilss 

natives along the edge of the Victoria Nyanva 
suffered terribly from the infliction, and many villages 
were abandoned. 

Three years more elapsed before the missionaries at 
Mpwapva reported the arrival of the jigger among the 
mountains at that point, 200 miles from the Indian 
Ocean. It took the insect two years more to reach the 
coast towns of East Africa, where it appeared almost 
simultaneously, late in 1897, at all the towns between 
Bagamoya and Pangani. along seventy miles of the 
coast, and another year ela fore, lute last fall, it 
was jumping along the sands of Zanzibar island. 

The Rooms of the east coast have suffered com- 

ratively little in comparison with the inland tribes, 
bor hundreds of Zanzibaris who had worked for years 
on the poe 2 have returned home and spread the infor- 
mation that rubbing with tobacco leaves and, above all, 
cleanliness and the wearing of shoes, are effective pru- 
tection against the jigger. ; 

After its long journey from Brazil the jigger is now 
established at the busy mart whence many vessels sail 
for the East Indies and Oceanica. There seems no good 
reason why this persevering and succes2ful traveller 
should not girdle the tropical world. 
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“ WHEN ny typewriter girl went away, whut do yoa 
think ?” 

“Well, what ?” 

“She left a note for the new girl, telling her [ was 
very shaky in the use of ‘shall’ and ‘will. ” 


Something Fresh in - = 
- Magazine Enterprise. 


Most le know what a stereoscope is, although it is 
sundae b hoe few have had the chance of really a in 
ting the beauty of a picture properly seen th one. 
By properly we mean properly focuseed, so that the figures 
look real and life life, and no longer merely images in 
black and white. 

In order that all may have such a chance there will 
Fy in the July number of the Rorat Mavazin«, 
pu edon Thu next, no fewer than twelve perfect 

slides. that you have to do is to cut them 
out and look at them through a stereoscope. They are 
int ing subjects; in fact, you will get for threepence, 
in addition toa splendid magazine, fully siz shillings’ worth 

stereoscopic slides. 

“the se se stereoscope, capable of proper focusaing, can 
be ¢ for half-a-crown. In case, however, you find any 
difficulty in doing so, all you have to do is to send us two 
shillings, and we will send you a half-a-crown sterecscope 


post-free. 


Those: Bushranges Stories in THE ROYALE get more and more exciting as time goes on. - This month’s story is spieadid, 
a you must not miss it. 
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THE CRICKETING CRANK ON 
THE WAR-PATH. 


He BELIEVES THAT VEGETARIANS MAKE THE BEST 
PLAYERS, AND THAT CRICKET 18 DETERIORATING, 


WE are now in the midi’e of the London cricketing 
e.son. 

Providing the weather decides to adhere to the 
climatic conditions associated with this period of the 
year, crowds of people from all parts of the metropolis 
will daily journey before noon either to Lord’s or the 
Oval, and plank down their admission money with a 
cheerfulness precluding any suspicion of that poverty 
which somehow attaches to people who appea~ to have 
nothing to do in the world but attend cricket matcbes. 

Now, who and what are the people who follow our 
national pastime so assiduously that they have come to 
be known as “ regulars ” ? 

We are all aware that the growing wealth of this 
country is yearly swelling the ranks of the rich leisured 
class to be found in all countries, but as it is doubtful 
whether many, if indeed any, of these are to be numbered 
in the crowd which invariably seats itself round the 
ground befo:e a match begins, one is driven to the con- 
clusion that we have in our midst a hitherto unsuspected 
class composed of persons who regard the witnessing of 
cricket matches as absolutely indispensable to a proper 
enjoyment of life. 

ntomologists, as a rule, are so sensitive concerning 
their hobby that they take infinite pains to avoid public 
attention. Not so the cricketing rs. On the con- 
trary they court recognition, and if, before the game 
Vegins or during the interval, they can find an audience, 
they will hold forth on the game and the merits of the 
players engaged with a confidence and authority sur- 
prising to witness, considering that most of these 
enthusiasts will admit, if pressed, that they do not play 
the game themselves, 

Take, for instance, the attitude these folk assume 
towards Grace. The champion has been the cricketing 
idol of the British public for the past twenty-five years, 
but the regulars, although they would expect the sun to 
drop out of the sky if they missed a match in which he 
was engaged, profess to regard the leviathan as nothing 
more than a fair bat. . 

In placing a ball, he “ pushes it,” they say, and his 
wrist play they moreover aver is defective. He keeps 
his wickets up and gets runs, it is true, but he has 
never, not even in his prime, been able, save on rare 
occasions, to play the bowling with the ease a good 
batsman should show. 

But this attitude is not confined to Grace. The 
Australian team are not in the strictures the 
oblese on all those basking in the sunshine of public 

lavour. 

The curious twist which Noble gets on his balls they 
affect to regard with scorn. It is only Peate over again 
they will say. When our men have mastered this 
nupety swerve, very little more will be heard of 

oble. 


“Mark my words,” another will say, “ Jones is play- 
ing to the gallery. Long before the season is over the 
pace will have gone out of his bowling.” 

On the other hand, Laver, the slow bowler who has 
been a good deal knocked about, they declare to be head 
and shoulders above any English slow bowler at present 
Vefore the atone 

The cricketing critics, indeed, at Lord's and the Oval 
are never more pleased than when picking holes in the 
playing of established favourites, except when dilating 
on the merits of players the public knows little about. 
Give them an opportunity of prophesying what some 
unknown wielder of the willow will do when his chance 
comes, and they positively become radiant. The 
moment, however, the merits of the dark horse becomes 
known, the cricketing expert drops him and looks about 
for a fresh subject. 

Before Richardson achieved his pt reputation, he 
was 2 warm favourite with the regulars, but they shake 
their heads gloomily whenever his name is mentioned 
now. “The sting is all gone,” they will tell you, and, 
what is worse still, he has been “ found ont.” 

To publicly declare that they are on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with some crack player is a craze 
quite as pcpulee, 

Last week at the Oval we chanced on a little knot 


listening attentively to a gentleman who with much 
headshaking was declaring that the true history of 
Stoddart's Australian team yet to be written. 


The crowd looked so indignant when someone more 
incredulous than the rest asked for particulars, that the 
gentleman was able to glide without let or hindrance 
into a description of the grief felt by poor Grace at his 
con's persistent and increasing dislike of the game. 

“I shall never nis gel said this cricketing Ananias, 
“ how the tears wel goers es of the old man as 
he told me how his son actually offered to bet him 
a sovereign that he did not make runs this season.” 

Recently at the Oval we heard a tleman declare 
“that he entirely attributed Hayward’s form this season 
sa having : atencat wag pasarea pag diet.” 

ing to some ortunate folk enjoying the 
Trianon. | first-class performers, vogetatian ovichaters 
are coming to be known in connection with the national 
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pastime. One of the officials of Lord's recent, informed 
us that it was quite a common thing for him to be 
asked whether So-and-So was not a vegetarian. 

A gentleman declared one afternoon recently that he 
attributed the success of Jones, the Australian, in field- 
ing to his abstention from meat. == 

“It stands to reason,” urged this berm of green 
stuff, “that no meat-eaters could exhibit the lightning 
agility that Jones does.” . 

When we assured him that. if he had looked into the 
dining-room an hour before, he would have seen Jones 
busily sampling some of our primest beef, he flew into 
a violent passion. . 

“Rubbish! Meat, indeed, when I, his bosom friend, 
know that he has never touched meat in his life.’ ; 

The cricketing public so love to be regaled with 
stories of the private lives of great cricketers, that 
regulars with powerful imaginations are certain of good 
audiences. fe 

Some regulars enact the part of boon companions of 
popular favourites. 

* Confound the fellow,” one will say 
a ball up or muffs a catch. “I shal 
that these late suppers won't do.” 

One of the most curious regulars who has come 
under our notice is a gentleman who. though a great 
lover of the game—at least he declares that he is— 
makes a point of finding fault with all bowling, 
batting, and fielding. Pan 

“Cricket is deteriorating,” he will declare ; “ if it were 
properly played, such things as centuries would be 
unknown. here would the bats be but for the 
splendid wickets, and as for the bowlers, there are so 
few good ones about that they are all worked to death. 
Anyone can make his 100 in cricket mat:hes now.” _ 

hen there is the eccentric whom we firmly believe 
goes to a mutch in order that he may jump to his 
feet when any player is given out leg before and 
londly declare that the decision was an unfair one. 
This gentleman invariably seats himself behind the 
wicket and when the ball strikes the pad and the cry 
comes “ How’s that?” and the umpire says “ Out,” the 
crank waxes indignant. £ 

“Why, my good gracious me!” he will exclaim, 
“the ball had so much break on it that it would have 
cleared the leg stump by six inches.” 

And should anyone of opinion that the umpire 
ought to know more than the spectators another 
regular will hint darkly “that umpires have their 
likes and dislikes.” 

Nothing enrages the regular who finds fault with 
anything and everything, more than the batsman 
arriving at his ground to pat the pitch or remove some- 
thing on which his eye has alighted. 

“Look at that fellow,” he will say; ‘“ what's he look- 
ing for? Dees he expect to find a brick-bat? Why 
does he not confess he is dead out of form ? ” 


Fogo says that should any one ask him the meaning 


of the word “ambiguous” he would point to this 
sentence, “ The merchant failed to make money.” 


——eho——— 


“My lawyer ought to be here instead of me,” the 
burglar said, through his cell door, to the warder. 

“You robbed the house, didn't you ?” 

“Yes, but the lawyer's got all Ttook. If he’s got the 
plunder, why am I punished ?” 

> f eee 

“THERE is something very mysterious about these 
meteoric showers,” said Mr. Blykins. 

“There is,” answered his wife. “I can scarcely 
realise that a man who gets so provoked when the baby 
wakes him for a few minutes will sit up all night look- 
ing at the sky without a murmur.” 


fe 


Jones: “ Rather an odd kind of contest that!” 

Smith: “ What contest ure you alluding to?” 

Jones: “ A friend of mine was just telling me that at 
a fair in Bedfordshire the people voted a silk hat to the 
wickedest man in town.” 

Smith: “Indeed! Which won—the milkman or the 
coal-dealer f” 


as his friend hits 
have to tell him 


——»> { o—— 


Mrs. Miip: “ You seem to differ from the usual idea 
about coddling a man to win his consent. According to 
your theory, scolding is the best medium for winning 
sati results.” 

Mrs. Wild: “ That, my dear, is in accord with one of 
the laws of nature. Everything has to be blown up 
before it will ‘come down. *” 


—<—<—<—$_$<$=—<—_——_ 


STORY! 


THE GREAT AIR-SHIP 


FISTSss 


Those readers who wish to enjoy a really good serial 
story, full of exciting incident and novel ideas, should go 
at once to their newsagent, and ask him to reserve a copy 
of Snort Stories for idee aac We would not suggest 
this but for the fact that the demand for this number of 

HORT STORIES will be colossal, and the number cannot, 
ae are hpi anes: be reprin sta ay = — 

TORIES contain the opening chapters of Mr. George 
Griffith’s ce! romance, 


“THE ANGEL OF THE REVOLUTION.” 


WERK ENDING 
JunsE 24, 1899, 


Where Law is a Farce. 


THE constitutional law of the United States is set 
forth with marvellous clearness, and, in the abstract, is 
a model of what constitutional law should be. But in 
practice it is shamefully degraded, especially in the 
wilder districts, where the federal authority is very lax 
indeed. : 

For a long time past in the back territories. and 
notably in great districts such as Texas, law las been 
brought into ridicule, and the revolver has had far too 
much to do in shaping the decisions given. Not only 
so, but the law, however ably defined, has no hold upon 
the lawless communities, and iynch-law (in other words, 
mob-law) seems the only possible substitute, while the 
powerlessness of the authorities to deal with armed 
criminals is notorious. 


His Idea of the Process. 


“ As I understand it,” said the heathen, “ you propose 
to civilise me ?” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“You mean to get me out of habite of idleness and 
teach me to work ?” 

“ That is the idea.” 

“And then lead me to bated my methods and 

| invent things to make my work 1i me 
os Yes ” 


ighter 
“And nest I will become ambitious to get rich, so 
that I won't have to work at all?” 
‘* Naturally.” 
‘* Well, what's the use of taking snch a roundabout 
way of getting just where! started. I don’t have to 
work now.” 


The Corpse Plant, 


THERE is a very remarkable plant which grows iu the 
colony of Natal. Its popular name is the Corpse Plant. 
It grows toa very considerable size, and its principal 
feature is a bell-shaped throat something like the flower 
of an arum lily, but much larger and deeper, and 
opening intc a hollow stem. 

It is «lmost black in colour, and covered with a thick 

lutinous eecretion. Its principal characteristic ievits 
loathsome odour, strongly resembling that of decaying 
carrion. 

By means of this it attracts carrion-feeding hirds to 
it. Once they alight on it they are lost. ir claws 
become entangled in the secretion, the bell-shaped 
mouth folds up, and they are literally swallowed, 
feathers and all, and digested by juices secreted in the 
throat of the plant. 


oe eee 
Hitting a Nail on the Head. 


“ Papa, what is meant by always hitting the nail on 
the head, in daily life ?” 

“It means simply, my son, that you come directly to 
the point in all your dealings with the world.” 

“ But how, papa?” ; 

“Well, let me see. Hum! <Ah,I have it. Run out 
to us shed and get me a nail, a hammer, and a block of 
wood.” 

“ Here they are, ; 

“ Very good. Now I will place the block on my knee, 
so. Then I will hold the nail all ready for being driven 
into the block—so. Now, take the hammer and strike 
the nail Guectly on the head, and it will enter the block. 
If you strike all round the nail without hitting it, your 
blows will be wasted. Are you ready, my son?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

ee Then strike.” 


+ 


° e « 

“Put the arnica tottle back in its place, and then 
spend the rest of the afternoon doing sums. IfI catch 
hai shirking, I'll thrash you within an inch of your life. 

you hear ?” 


Abating a Nuisance. 


Ata town of Hungary certain ladies not long ago 
adopted the habit of taking to the theatre huge plush 
bags of loud colours, in which they carried all their 
miscellaneous belongings—such as opera-glasses, gloves, 
handkerchiefs, smelling. bottles, and sweetmeats. ‘These 
bags they were accustomed to hang over the ledze of 
the dress-circle, with a picturesque and not wholly un- 
pleasing effect. 

The —- ere — lower — and en 
every servant-girl in reet a with a plus 

“ih her hand. ree . 

obody carries them now. A short time ago the 
officers of a regiment quartered in the town for several 
successive nights bought up all the front seats in the 
dress circle, and t up at the performance carrying 
on their arms an ordinary fora I 
over the ledge in imitation of the i 

The joke created no little amusement, and roars of 
laughter shook the house when the officers produced 
from their glasses, sweets, handkerchiefs, 

a Lag en ii or a snuff-box. 
plush bags have disappeared from the 


If you are a cyclist, the article in this month’s ROYAL entitled, “ A Crop of Curious Cyclists” will interest you deeply. 


Waex ENDING 
Jung 24, 1899. 


WIRELESS WIRES FROM 
BRAIN TO BRAIN. 


furs SCHEME, IF DEVELOPED, WILL 
ABOLISH TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE. 


Everyone has heard of the wonderful wireless wires, 
sven if they don’t understand anything at all about 
them. Probably, indeed, but few le really grasp 
how it is they work, and this fact should give the 
present article a special interest. 

Since the wireless wires have become popular, and 
caused the man in the street to gape mentally, and even, 
in some cases, to revise his notions as to the latest 
traveller being the most wonderful liar in the wide 
world; since then, we say, there has been recalled from 
the limbo of lost ideas a theory, which, formulated by a 
distinguished man of letters, and the friend of Huxley, 
Darwin, and Tyndall, ts strikingly borne out by Marconi’s 
discoveries; though, as a matter of fact, the theory wa.. 
first published before that scientist or his greater pie- 
decessors, Clarke Maxwell or Hart, had been heard of. 

Bret is that our brains themselves send wireless 
wires ; that is, that occasionally, and under the stress of 

t emotion, they act on almost precisely the sume 
ines as one of Marconi’s instruments. How these do 
act we shall make quite cleur ina minute. First there 
is a fact much in the theory's favour to be stated. 

From time immemorial down to the present there has 
been a certain group of human experiences which 
peychology has utterly unable to account for. 

hese, for want of a more accurate title, we might call 
premonitions. 

Everyone has had one, or knows somebody else who 
has had one. There are thousands of cases, and cases 
not based on flimsy evidence or “faked ” circumstances. 
We will give a typical instance that is certain to recall 
others to our readers. 

Brown and Smith are old and tried friends. They 
live apart; but there is between them a deep bond of 

pathy which: has existed for many years. At ten 
oclock on, bef Monday evening, Brown becomes 
suddenly sei with the notion that something is 


wrong with Smith. 
He can find no reason for thinking this, but at the 
mind, and the 


same time he canno! throw it off 
result is that he spends a sleepless night. Next morn- 
ing he learns that about the came bonr of his unaccount- 
able feeling something serious befell his friend, either 
an accident or disaster, or it may be even death itself. 

This instance is, of co an imaginary one. But it 
arg me in all ——ye eo of —— that are 

imaginary. () races, mperaments, 
characters, and degrees of intelligence have spoken 
of similar experiences. P.W.has personal knowledge 
of at least one such case ; probably near! reader 
of these lines has heard of one also. ‘And the fact that 
these experiences are spoken of by men of high mind 
and ordered lives like Alfred Tennyson and Robert 
Browning shows that they cannot be mental vagaries 
or lies. There are, besides, too many them. 

Now, up till quite recently this large and striking 
group of hical phenomena bas remained absolutely 
unaccounted for. ut the distinguished theorist in 

uestion has put forward, tentatively, an explanation, 
the gist of which is that our brains, occasionally, act 
just as do Marconi’s instruments. 

First, let us make plain how these do act. Marconi's 
projector sends out into the atmosphere certain ordered 
electric waves, or vibrations, and another instrument. 
the receiver (which has no definite contact with the 


Pegi). those vibrations or waves, just as t 
+ the r machine. What is it that has con 
them to it ? 


Of course, wire! telegraphy is not means 
the only definitely Maced’ lnuinase of shanties 
travelling. When the hammer of a piano strikes the 
Race of tan siacoplare Wee ain comverell $o/td 
ances al wi are con tot 

get his vibrations, 


grape h the ear. a —_ 
ing a wire, by projecting electric 

a by striking which, leone. Sicturb or vibrate 
And this, it is suggested, is just what our brains 

Theale f pri eat 
ou may 8 some 

chemi cation, te ibe benins and wiacever’ thee 


chemical action, there must be a result. In this case it 
is that electricity leaves 
our 


Assu , indeed, that the between 
brains put Mazesari pengechorta port then so is this 


The message of the wireless wires, or in reality 
vibrations, is realised when some of those vibrations 
strike ae eevee, ee ee 
receiver pathetic or i rojector. 
And the coe ar ween ake Gran oe 


Pechape you doo't know that every ship in the British Navy has a crest of ts own. 


papers. 
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great danger, throws out brain waves of immense 
orce, which, striking against the brain of the individual 
most in sympathy with their projector, set up action 
there—in other words, cause one of those innumerable 
and apparently reasonless forebodings, which turn out 
to be well founded. 

One fact that certainly supports the theory is that 
a@ man will often know what his wife or “chum” 
is going to say before they say it. And not hecause of 
his or her facial expression, or that their thoughts 
have been running in the sme groove, but for a reason 
he cannot tell. Brain speaks to brain without the 
tongue. 

P.W. knows of a gase of a mother running into her 
house and saying to the nursemaid, before the latter had 
spoken, “TI know something has hap;ened to Tommy,” 
the something being a serious accident. 

Here, of course, it might be association of ideis 
between the mother and the nurse, but the fact that 
the theory does, at any rate, give an explanation of what 
would seem to be a vast group of human experiences 
holds good. 

There are facts against it, of course. One is that the 
brain is not quite similar to an electrical instrument in 
that it acts not from one centre but several points. And 
the opponents of the theory have a strong argument in 
the law of probabilities 

Where there are several millions of human beings, 
they say, you must have several thousands of these 
experiences, and by the law of chance, soine of these 
nee turn out to be irue. It is only these you ever hear 
of. 
But one and an important fact there is at least. the 
theory, or rather this article, should make plain. There 
is a prevailing impression that these wireless messages 
can only be received by one receiver. This is a 
mistake. 

The vibrations travel in all directions, and there is 
nothing to prevent ten or twenty receivers getting one 
message. This in one way is the grandest thing about 
the invention. The news the instrument sends out can 
become the property of two nations as casily as one. 
It becomes, in reality, the property of man, a fact by 
the way, which will prevent the invention ever being 
used in war—or journalism. 


ere fe 


Bad for the House. 


Tus is how they manage things in America. Onone 
occasion we are told that a passenger, having lost his 
pocket-book in a notorious gambling house at Natchez, 
the steamboat captain went to the landlord and 
demanded the article. 

“T’'ll give you,” said the captain, “till I get my boat 
ready to go to hand over the money, and then, if it 
doesn’t come, the house shall.” 

True to his word, just before the boat started, on 
shore he went again, accompanied by a gang of deck 
hands, bearing t poaits, 8 cable the steamer ased. 

This was passed round the house, and in and out some 
of the windows, and, when all was ready, the captain 
again demanded the book. 
= No answer being returned, he jumped on board the 
boat, sung out to the pilot to “go ahead,” and to the 
engineer to “ work her slow,” and off the boat moved 
moderately. 

he rope began to tighten, and the house to creak. 
Two minutes more would have the business for 
building and occupants, when the latter signified their 
surrender, and pitched pocket-book and money out of 
the window. 
—_—_—— Io 


“Won'r your wife sing for us?” asked one of the 
callers. 


“I daresay she would; I just asked her not to,” 
replied the knowing husband. 
— fo 


“TH entire nation is sore about it.” 
“ What nation?” 
“ Vaccination.” 
“ Will you inoculate?” 
“Don't care if I do.” 
—~ te —_ 
Mrs. Lasu: “ What did you get baby for a birthday 


present P 
Mrs. Rash: “I took eighteen sh 


out of the 
little darling’s bank and bought him lovely lamp 
for the drawing-room.” 
—_— ste 
“PavuLine, what have done with doll P” 
“ Mother, I have lost i” zor 
“ Well, well!” 
“Oh, but I know where it is. I lost it on purpose to 
have the pleasure of finding it!” 
=e fe 
Novice: “I say, can you tell me whether Slu 


Old Sportaman ra Yen, does all his fighting in the 


Holt Schooling is published in this month’s 


paces Chat this wil be the 


903 


How Dogs are Trained to Throw 


Somersaults. 


ALTHOUGH it is by no means an uncommon thing to 


see dogs throw somersault after somersault in stage 


rformances, it is 1 somewhat remarkable fact that 
‘ew people know how such animals can be taught such 
a ditticult feat. 

Ask a friend how he thinks a dog can be initiated into 
the mysteries of somersault throwing and you will 
receive some very curious suggestions. 

As there is more than one way of cooking a goose, so 
there is more than one method of teaching a dog to 
throw somersaults. But the most practical and thorough 
manner is to fasten a cord around the body of the 
animal—close to the forelegs—and two people shou'd 
hold the ends of the cord on either side of the unfortunate 
dog. A third party, armed with a stout rope, takes a 
position immiediately in front of the cunine acrolat, 
and with a measured and masterly stroke, flogs the 
floor at close quarters to the dog's nose. 

At each stroke of the rope, the dogs springs back- 
ward, and that movement is the trainer's golden oppor- 
tunity. As the dog springs backward, the ro’ ssing 
under its body is jerked upwards, and although the first 
few attempts may prove futile, the somerzault is 
acquired in course of time. An intelligent dog soon 
sickens of this order of things, and throws somersaults 
without the assistance of rcpes. 

For the cake of your dog (in particular), and your 
patience and future welfare (in general), we do not com- 
mend you to teaching your dog to turn somersaults. If, 
however, you think there is no harm in it, just get a 
few friends to put you through the exercise, and see 
how you like it. It will prove immensely amusing—~ 
for your friends. 


a t= 


Mr. ScatrertTon prides himself on being strictly 
impartial. 

* Yes,” answered the unamiable man. “I once went 
hunting with him. He didn’t seem to care whether he 
hit the rabbit, the dog, or one of his friends.” 

—_——-1-—_ 

Younc FatuHer (in the future): “Great snakes! 
Can't you do something to aay that baby? Its eternal 
squalling jt drives me wild.” 

Young Mother (calmly, to servant): “Marie, bring in 
my hoabenas mother's phomogrsnt: and put in the 
cylinder, ‘ At ten months.’ I want him to hear how his 
voice sounded when he was young.” 


eee ee 


Travelling at the Rate of 
150 Miles an Hour. 


THe necessity for devising some means of rapid 
travelling and transportation of goods becomes more 
and more urgent to meet the exigencies of the present 
tim 


e. 

The need for rapid communication is being met 
by the telegraph and the telephone. Improvements in 
machinery se in the construction of ships and railways 
have brought us within measurable distance of far-away 
places; but the demands of the age grow faster than the 
means for meeting them. While acknowledging this, 
many of our engineers shake their heads and tell us 
that the limit of speed has been reached under existing 
conditions. 

If this Le so, then we must be ready to adopt other 
systems, however strange they may seem to us—remem- 
bering that everything that is new is more or less 


strange. 

A Philadelphia inventor supplies us with a system 
by means of which he claims that we shall be able to 
ere with ease and comfort at the rate of 150 miles an 

ur. 

This is his system as he describes it: 

The so-called “ trains” of this railroad will resembel 
an immense Ferris wheel as they roll along the track. 
They will consist of ten carriages one on top of the 
other and bounded by the rim of the wheel. 

This great outside rim is practically a wheel or shell 
which revolves round a centre that may be described as 
stationary ; it is constructed on ball bearings, so that the 
compartments for the Lorry sot shall be comfortable, 
in spite of the great speed of train. 

central portion of the revolving wheel train con- 
tains the carriages, dining and sleeping cars, engines, 
and all the other conveniences and necessaries of a 


train. 
motive power of the engine will be electricity 
supp! batteries, and it is claimed that 
the novel form of construction of the train will tl 
lessen the amount of friction, thus effecting a aomattacakie 


saving of energy. 
One of these rolling trains will accommodate as many 
le as any ordinary train, and the inventor is confident 
that the cost on long journeys can be reduced to one- 
tenth of the present " 
The inventor hopes to have a line established on this 
new within three years, and confidently antici- 
beginning 


A illustrated article on this subject 
ROYAL. as 
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WHEN THE JAP IS IN LOVE. 


How THe MEN AND GIRLS OF JOLLY JAPAN 
CarRRyY ON FLIRTATIONS, 


THE Japanese Romeo neither asks nor receives kisses 
from his dark-eyed Juliet, nor does he press her dainty 
hand to make her awure of the fervour of his ion ; 
but he continues to cowt the native maiden to their 
mutual satisfaction, and, knowing no more about these 
things than he, she misses nothing. 

en a Japanese belle wishes to indulge in a little 
flirtation, she waves her long hanging sleeve, or — 

ust her right hand with the palin tu downw 

an and handkerchief flirtations are as little known or 
proctieed as kissing, but the language of flowers is 

amiliar to both sexes and as much employed. 

Lovelorn maids and ardent swains express the tender- 
ness of their devotion in poetry—good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, according to the smitten one's ability. Japanese 
poem-making being of a rather mechanical nature, bad 
Foetry—that is, very bad poetry—is less common than 
with us, judging native poetry, of course, by the native 
standard. 

One of the most romantic incidents in native history 
is the story of the marriage of Minamoto Yoritomo, a 
celebrated Shogun of the twelfth century. The Mina- 
moto family had been vanquished and almost exter- 
minated by their rivals, the Taira. Yoritomo was the 
head of the Minamoto family, and, being ambitious, 
determined to restore the prestige of his house despite 
its hopeless condition. He was a shrewd, diplomatic 
young fellow, and one of his first acts was to endeavour 
to ally himself by marriage with some powerful noble. 
The Mois family had always been friendly, so Yoritomo 
inquired which was the most beautiful daughter. 

e soon found thut Masago, the eldest, was noted for 
her loveliness, while her younger sister was as plain as 
Masago was beautiful. The plain daughter was the 
child of a second wife, Masago'’s mother having died 
when she was very young. Yoritomo, anxious to secure 
the good will of Hojo's wife, resolved to uddress himeelf 
to the younger and plainer sister, so he wrote her a letter 
und sent it by his chief confidential retainer, Morinaga. 

The more Morinaga thought of his mission the less he 
approved his master’s decision, for he argued to himself 

t Yoritomo would soon tire of the ugly girl, and then 
her mother would like him even less than if he had 
never married her. So the retainer destroyed the letter 
and wrote another like it, but addressed to M : 

Morinaga arrived with the forged letter, and igs 
accepted Yoritomo’s proposal. When they saw each 
other a most passionate and devoted affection was 
kindled in their breasts. 

But it was the old story of true love never runnin 
emooth. When Ma and Yoritomo were bekwotied: 
Hojo, the father, was in Kyoto, and on his way home, 
meeting a Taira noble, he promised Masagoin marriage 
to him. 

When Hojo came home, though he was distressed at 
the turn of affairs, yet he considered his word of more 
importance than that of Masago, and declared that she 
should marry the Taira. The wedding day came, and 
with great ceremony the despairing Masago was married 
to the Taira, but before night came the bride had fled 
ee yoke iene t displ ith th 

ojo feigned great displeasure wi e runaway pair, 
but secretly he much preferred Yoritomo to the Taira 
noble, and was easily pacified. Finally his beautiful 
daug'iter persuaded him to lend the assistance of the 
whole powerful Hojo family to her husband, and with 
this aid the latter not only vanquished the Taira, but 
became one of the greatest nobles Japan ever boasted. 

One of the moat interesting temples near Kyoto is the 
Kiomidzu. In the smaller of the two structures stands 
a shrine dedicated to the god, Be-no-Kami, the special 
protector of lovers. Before this shrine is a high wooden 
acreen of lattice work, and when Juliet wishes to make 
sure of Romeo's affections, she pu:chases from the 
priest a printed Bere which is long or short according 
to the length of her purse and her opinion of the con- 
stuncy or fickleness of her own particular Romeo. 

The printed slip is folded into a narrow strip and tied 
to one of the divisions of the lattice by the little finger 
and thumb of the right hand only. 

Near every temple in Japan are certain trees which 
are supposed to be peculiarly loved by the gods and to 
bo sacred to them. Anyone injuring or causing to be 
injured one of them will bring down the wrath of the 
“kami” or god whose particular property it is. If the 
tre2s be injured in the name of anyone the kami avenges 
himself on that person instead. So that when a girl 
finds that her swain’s love has cooled, and she thinks 
revenge would be sweet, she makes a straw mannikin 
and calls it by his name. If she is very vengeful she 
may also make one of her hated rival. At two 
o'clock at night—called the hour of the bull—she 
rises, and clad in a white nightdress only, with high 
clogs on her feet, her hair hanging loose, and crowned 
with an iron tripod on which three lighted candles are 
stuck, she proceeds to the shrine of the patron god of 
the family. 

All consecrated trees are hung with straw wreaths, 
and knowing this, she rnelects one so decorated. She 
nails the straw effigy to it while she repeats a prayer 
that the kai will avenge the insult to his sacred tree, 
not upon her, but upon her recreant lover and her rival, 


What Cricket 
Balls Have Domne. 


SOME ANECDOTES ABOUT THE PLAYFUL SIDE 
OF THE RED LEATHER. 


Nearly Killed His Wife. 


I was playing for Brixton C.C. v. Battersea, at Battersea, 
on August 28th, 1897, before about 2,00 tors, includ- 
ing my wife, who was seated in front of tent. I drove 
a high in the air, which alighted on her head, eplitting 
her straw hat round the brim and doubling the hat-pin up 
like a corkscrew, and splitting the knob in half. In putting 
up her hand for protection the ball ripped her glove right 
up the back. P| was stopped for a few minutes, but 
beyond being fora time my wife was happily unhurt. 
It is most marvellous that out of all those A neg aa meee 
my wife should have been struck with I was 
playing. = 
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Well Thrown, Indeed! 

Wuutsr serving with the 50th Field Battery, R.A., at 
Bareilly, India, I witnessed a very curious accident at 
cricket. A party of our men were having a game of cricket 
in barracks when the ball was knocked a considerable 
distance. Gunner W. F. Howden (who, by the way, was 
considered the best long-distance cricket-ball thrower in 
the battery) followed the ball, and in throwing it back to 
the bowler he accidentally struc: a large bird of the hawk 
species, which was flying swiftly by at the time. The poor 
creature fell to the ground in a terrible state, and before 
anyone had time to get near it, two pet dogs of the No. 2 
7 vision of the battery seizei the bird and destroyed 


SS — 


How a Ball Found a Ring. 


Ose day last summer I witnessed a curious incident at a 
cricket match in Woodville Park, Belfast. One of the 
players, happening to get an “ open ball,” drove it high in 
the air. In its descent it lodged in a magpie's nest at the 
top of atalltree. This player being the cause of the loss 
of the ball, volunteered to climb the tree, and being a good 
climber, soon reached the rest in the bottom of which was 
the ball. On lifting it out he observed a glittering object 
anongst the sticks at the bottom of the nest which, on 
examination proved to be a valuable diamond ring. Its 
presence in the magpic’s neat can only be attributed to the 
thieving proclivities of the bird, 
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What One Ball Was Responsible For. 


Tue following curious, but sad accident, is absolutely 
true, and can be vouched for. A brother-in-law of mine is 
associated with a cricket club at Pratt Mines, Walker 
County, Alabama, U.S.A. On St. Peter's Day of last year a 
match was being played on the cricket and, which 
adjoins, or is in close proximity to, the local burial und. 
My brother-in-law drove the ball right through the open 
bell tower of the church, dislocating the bell from its 
fastenings, with the result that it fell against the sexton 
who was digging a grave, killing him on the so 
curious coincidence is that the ball actually rolled into the 
partly made grave, where it was found, 


ae ee 
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Chasing a Ball in a Hansom. 


Tur fo'lowing incident occurred at Lord’s a few years 
ago: Jackson hit a ball so hard that it 1 in a 
brougham in the Marylebone Road. Palairet, who was 
fielding, jumped into a hansom, drove after the bro Fe 
and overtook it in Baker Street. He extricated the ball, 
drove back, and threw out Jackson just as he was com- 
picting his fifty-seventh run. 
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Hard to Swallow. 


Ix the midsummer holidays of 1884, I was playing in ® 
match on the Felsted School ground, Essex. I happened t° 
be batting to a man who was bowling fast underhand. One 
ball he bowled appeared to be coming perfectly straight, 
when about half-way down the pitch it suddenly swerved in 
the air and went to leg. I hit the ball and scored a run, 
then something was observed in the middle of the pitch and 
on going to see what it was we found it was a swallow 
which had been killed by the cricket-ball. I can vouch for 
the truth of this as 1 myself was the batsman concerned. 


=== 


Up in a Balloon. 


ie 


ve 
height, at the time a balloon from Vauxhall 
aon or Cremorne 


but to alight there, so they 
threw out ballast and arose and went away over the 
river ; to say the ball went into the car of the 
balloonand was carried away. They ran many runs, and 
he'd many arguments, whether it was “lost ball” or not. 


Bringing Down the Ball with a Rifle. 


At Bonbury, in West Australia, during the 1894 season, 
the first ball delivered was skied into the branches of a 
jarrah tree. “ ball” was cried, but the umpire ruled 
that as it could be seen it could not be lost. axe was 
sent for, but one was not obtainable, finally, a rifle was 
obtained. After numerous misses, the ball was shot down. 
In the meantime 286 runs had been made, after which the 
batting team closed their innings. 


== 


The Biggest Hit on Record. 

Unsti recently the Hull Town Cricket Ground lay close 
to the railway in Argyle Street, An Road, Hull. On one 
occasion Mr. Charlesworth, I believe, in the season of 1892, 
strack a delivered ball in a match, which carried and lodged 
fm the van of a train which was; travelling to York; the 
ball was nut fielded till the train reached its destination at 
that city, being found there by a cleaner. This stroke ono 
might consider the finest and grandest on record, the ball 
having travelled forty-two miles before it was fielded. 


S=e=—— SO 
Fielding a Stoat for the Ball. 


A matcu was being played at Park Place, Henley-on- 
some time ago, in the course of which the follow- 
ing incident occurred: A fine hit was made by Mr. Frank 
Suter, the ball striking the trunk of a elm tree, where 
it hit aud killed a stoat. The animal fell from the tree 
first, and a fielder rushed up in time to catch it in mistake 
for the ball. He was so i at his strange handful 
that he forgot to pick up the ball, and the batsmen were 
able to score several more runs. 


-— = 


Snake Killing Extraordinary. 

Ar Di har, U Assam, on Boxing Day, 1889, 
Captain H. W. , 44th Goorkha Rifles, myself and 
several other gentlemen, were practising for a cricket 
match which was to take place next day. ogee, Priestley 
was batting iy poche one ball which struck and crushed 
the head of a full-grown python, which had, all unobserved, 
been basking on the branch of an enormous tree near our 
pitch. The skin of this snake may be seen in the museum 
of the Public Library, Brighton. 


ee 


The Elephant Objected. 
I pon’r know whether you will admit this 


cricketi 
incident under the head of queer, but. it is ; re 


at all events, 


am . I was playing cricket in Madras. The 
adjoined a paddock ahace several elephants were incleaed, 
I was bowling a brawny soldier who was famous for his 


tremendous drives, a splendid sample of which he favoured 
us with on the occasion in question. The ball 
the boundary over the paddock and struck an old bull 
elephant on the rump with t elep! 
resented the accident as a deli insult, for he seized 
the ball with his trunk, raised it high, and hurled it at the 

mp of laughing soldiers. Whether he aimed at the 
pe tsman 1 do not know, but the ball fell perilously near 
im. 

-—S=6=5— 


A Golf Ball—But no Matter. 


On Thursday, May 18th, 1899, while playing a round over 
the Busby Golf Course, I saw a very curious incident, 
which I think is quite unique and noteworthy. 

From his drive my friend, Mr. T. R. White, got a bad lie 
just a yard or two in front of a small bank, in the side of 
which there was a large hole, seemingly caused by the 


i; I oct seek he topped hi 
0 next stroke s ball, and it disa 
into the hole. On looking for it he found that tage 
slanted upwards to the surface, and that the ball, in pass- 
through, had killed a blackbird sitting on five 
nest was well in the ho'e and quite out of sight. 
ed. 


Strange to say, the nest and eggs were quite unscath 
—_—>=—== — 


The Hawk Thought It was a Sparrow. 


Ix the month of June, 1890, at Secunderabad, in the 
Madras Presidency of East India, a cricket match was being 
ed between the Staff clerks and a team of civilians. A 
was driven up so the air, when suddenly a large 


hawk swooped like a of lightning, and caught it in its 
talons, and made off with it. A ball procure: 
and the match with ial : 


—>=_— 
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shortly. It is entirely different to any other that has appeared before. 
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Something for Smokers. 


ScrEnce bas calculated that an average puff of cigar 
smoke sets free over 2,000,000,000 tiny particles, a whiff 
from a pipe liberates over 1,800,000, of these i. 
cles, and one from a cigarette starts 2,900,000, of 
them flying through the surrounding atmosphere. 

A very curious fact concerning tobacco emoke is the 
remarkable change in colour which it undergoes after 
entering the mouth. From the burning end of a cigar, 
the smoke issues in deep b'ue threads, while that which 
: gs from the mouth is of a decidedly brownish 

int. 

This difference is to be accounted fcr Ly the fact that 
the minutest yarticles have an intenze affinity for 
moisture. When tobacco smoke is drawn into the 
mouth, its smallest yarticles are immedintely detached 
from the rest by the presence of moist surfaces, to which 
they fly and lodge. 

esides icles, smoke contains several gases and 
vapours. Though Sir Walter Raleigh won his famous 
wager with Queen Elizabeth, he took ro account of 
these when he attempted to show her the weight of 
his smoke by subtracting the weight of the final ashes 
Zrom that of the unburnt cigar, and his demonstra‘ion 
would not hold good with any scientist to-day. 

It has often been qzoted that a grain of nicotire, 
administered all at once, would kill the strongest dog, 
and from this have been argued its teirible effects on 
the body of a human leing. While this statemcnt is 
undoubtedly true, it is somewhat misleading. In order 
to commit suicide by smoking, the dog would have to 
consume 400 strong cigars, one right after the cther. 
He could put himeelf out of the world much more easily 
by eating the boxes. 

Whatever the ill effects of tobacco wien used to 
excess, in moderation it acts on an adult as a mild 
sedative. It is claimed that after the thirtieth ycar its 
use iam life and preserves the mind, by less nirg 
the bodily functions of waste and repair. 

Experts say that for smoking, tobacco is one of the 
least injurious substances known. Compared with 
other well known vegetable substances used for the 
game purpose, tobacco is very mild. Opium, without 
doubt, is most fearful in its effects, for the druankennces 
it produces ultimately unbalances the mizd. Next to 
opizm in power are certain kinds of grasses, no‘uble 
emong which is hemp, which causes intoxication ard 

esia. 
oo oe _____--— 


“ AND your aunt didn't leave you anything, after ali?” 

“Nota penny. She overheard me call Ler an old cat 
a short time before her death.” 

“ How did she leave her money ?” 

“She left it to found an institution for the care of 


Lomeless cats.” 
———o__. 
He: “You have only to command me. 


ing?” 


I will do 


He: “Yes. I'll drive over that precipice into the ; 


river, if you bid me.” 
She: “ Then atop, pleaee, and let me get out.” 


HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH SOUND. 


AN ASTONISHING DISCOVERY WHICH PROVES THAT 
SPoKkEN WorRDSs CAN BE PHOTOGRAPHED. 


ScrenceE has made swift progress of late years, parti- 
cularly in the realms of sound. 

There are volumes of theoretical explanations of the 
mystery of sound, but the very nature of the subject 

baflled investigators who have tried to arrive at the 
altar of tangible knowledge. But perseverance re 
its own reward, for it is now demonstrated that sounds 
can be photcgraphed. 

At first it seems incredible that any perscn, even a 
scientist, by turning a camera towards the transparent 
atmosphere, could obtain poelpera na that are the exact 
reprcductions of the vibrations that certain sounds 
make on the air; yet the astonishing feat las been 
accomplished, and counds-— that is, worde—have. been 
photographed, although it has not yet bee: possible to 
take complete sentences—nothing beyond a few easy 
monosyllables: the rest is to fol:ow in tke course of 
time. 

It is we!l to consider the conetructicn of a telephone 
in order to explain the means used for obtaining these 
rcmarkalle yhotographe. As is generally known, the 
voice that +ye1ks into a telephone is directed against a 
thin, fexibie metal plate. ‘Lhe vitrations of the voice 
are then transmitted through the intervening air to the 
membrane, and thence conveyed by electrical means _to 
a similar membrane at ihe otker end of the wire. But 
it hes Lcen discovered thet cther arrangements an well 
as sheets of metal will take up the atmospher:e vibra- 
tions which cavse eound, and among theee are vibratory 
flames. 

Tn the course of experimenting, the plan was tried of 
emp‘oying n f'an.e which was imade to flicker by the 
vibrations of air the movements of which were caused 
by the eound under cxemiration, and by means of a 
rapidly 1otating mirrcr, drawn out so that they could 
be examined and recordcd. 

Now, the s-ientists wo have been studying the ques- 
tiou of photographing sound svbetituted u long photo- 
giaphic film fcr the mirror, arran on a cylinder 
which was mace to rotate at a high velocity. With the 
film and a syecially-cc ustructed lamp, which gave an 
intensely Lright light, is was found poesible to take 
photozraphs of the vibrations made by various sounds. 

It wis clearly demonstrated that tke ecuncs of euch 
words as “die” and “sigh” made v:brations that were 
similar in form, while wonds that bore no similarity of 
cound preduced entircly differ. nt vibrations. Subee- 
quent cxpcriments were so far eutisfactory that, after 
seme wo:ds had Leen photographed and connected 
together so as toferma line of ordinary print, as it were, 
an effort was made to read the words off—at first a slow 
Lut, nevertheless, assuring process. 

Later, at a special demonstration, better photo- 
graphs were taken, and these having been connected 
up together, as in the previous experiment, and the 
scient.sts by this time having become familiar with the 
forms of the r.cords, one of the iuvestigating gentle- 


| men, who had purposely absented himse'f from this 


WEEK ENDING 
. JUNE 24, 1899. 


particular experiment, was ultimately able to vead off 
with comparative ease all the words that his colleagues 
had photographed in his absence, this feat of the reading 
scientist being based wholly on the forms of tLe record. 
He was able to read them off like print. ae 

You may ask, what useful purpose will this discovery 
serve? At present that remains tobeceen. It may be 
possible for the business man of the future to speak his 
correspondence into a machine which will photograph it 
and enab'e the man at the other end to re:d_ the letter 
off the photographic plite, just cs he would real an 
ordinary fyeselten letter. 

It may also be possible in the future to photograph 
the syeeches of political speakers at big or little 
political meetings, for these sound-waves travel over an 
extraordinary aero: and nothing secms impossible 
in their attaining astounding results; indeed, we are 
assured already that photograpks of words spoken ata 
distance of neasly a mile away can Le obtained. E 

Beyc nd the mere fact of therenrarkable discovery of the 
main principle and the development of some detai’s, the 
whole practically is yet in an embryonic state, and what 
may or whit may not be done with it wken the discovery is 
perfected is conjecture. Nevertheless, already specula- 
tion is rife as to the practical use of the invention, some 


regarding it as a mere paviting: while the more 
optimistic Icok upon it with considerablefavour. Time 
will settle it. 


— ee fe 


THE poet looked sadly frcm the window. 

“It's all very well,” be mused, “this writing for 
ons, but I don’t see bow it can be done on red 

errings.” 
—_ sto 

HE: “I can't get away from my business. I'm 
wedded to it.” ; 

She: “I always thought tke things that men were 
wedded to were the very things they seemed to get away 
from the most.” 

—+ fo 


Sa1TH (who had forgetfally left his purse on the piano 
last night): “Have you found anything this morning, 
Angelina? ” 

Angelira: “Ob. yes, dear! Thanks! I have ordered 
a new piano stcol, some lace curtains, and such a love of 
a bonnet!” : 

ee | eee 

“Bur why on earth did you introduce me to your 
aunt as Mr. Darling? -Did you forget that it was 
Scroggs?” 

“ Certainly not, you old gooee. But I know she over- 
heard me call ycu ‘darling,’ and I wouldn't have her 


think I was spooning for all the world.” 
j= 
Smarr JuDGE THAT.—They tell of a judge who, 
having spoken of buying a safe, was interviewed by two 


rival agente, each of whom bad so much to say in favour 
of his own particular safe that the judge was quite at a 
loss to decide which to buy. Ina happy moment he 
thought ofa celebrated -burglar whem himeelf had 
sentenced, and going to the gaol, he obtained this 
practical man’s opinion and then gave his order. 
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SuPPLEMENT. 


Lemonade! are 
ou know many a young Parson feels bound to. 


ink, I would give up drinking alcoholic beverages at once. 1 

prened to taste your Eiffel Tower Lemonade, and was so delighted with it that I 
ve given up the use of alcoholic drinks from that time, and find Eiffel Tower 
monade meets all my requirements.” 


LEMONADE 


2 GALLONS FOR 4d. 


Eiffel Tower Lemonade is made from the finest lemons, and the great advan’ 
that it is partly manufactured in Italy, in the midst of the lemon orchards. 


ing 
voter Clark aCe. are enabled to sell the concentrated aos AN in a small bottle 
ir 4a. sufficient to make two ms. 
hile Eiffel Tower Lemo is sing Sabha! cheap—that is not its chief claim 
pularity, but its full, rich, fragrant flavour of the Ripe Lemons which makes it 
Saserveatly popular with the large number of people who drink nothing else. 

If you cannot get it from your grocer, send 43d. to G. Foster Clark & Co., 
Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 

The Medical Magazine says: ‘‘The simplicity of this preparation is its great 
commendation. In a very short period of time, and with a minimum of trouble, 
have before us a delicious drink for Summer use, a Lemonade as refreshing as 
nt to the most critical taste, and as harmless as it is possible to obtain. We 
cordially commend it to the not:ce of the Medical Profession as well as to the 
eral public. 
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| 
BOTTLES GIVEN AWAY EVERY WEEK! 


i ‘ower 


I€ any difficulty is experienced in o } 
POSTER CLARK & CO., 27 Eiffel er Factory, Maidstone, enclosing 
stam 


AY BOTTLES every Week. The first fifty letters opened 

only hav the Lemonade azat on by return of post, but the stamps forwarded will 
returned to the sender. It must be distinctly understood that @ second bottle 
by post, but must be obtained of your Grocer, Chemist, or 
your order off at once, so that you may be one of the first fifty applicants. 


Inciet upon having “Eifel Tower Lemonade,” ae are sometimes 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 
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THE BLACK DOG. 


“Then the black dog got on to my back, and stuck there all day,” 
said Robert Louis Stevenson. 


In plain English, he was in a fit of profound melancholy. There 
are no end of things that tend to make us low-spirited. We won’t 
discuss them. You know what they look like as well as I do, When 


the black dog want to climb on our backs, he uses some of these 
things as a staircase. 

I allude now to outside reasons and causes, such as loss of friends, 
of money, &€., &c. But we often feel the mercury going down in 
our mental barometer, without secing or experiencing a cause for it. 
We sometiimes fancy it is a warning of trouble ahead, and worry as if 
we had consciously walked over the spot where we are booked to be 
buried. We try to shake off the brooding impression, but it hangs 
on, like Mr. Stevenson’s black dog. 

What is it that sends our spirits down into our boots and 
makes a familiar tread sound like the approach of an undertaker? 
Perhaps we can cull the idea out of the letters (both short) of two 
women. 

“For over twenty years,” runs one of them, “I suffered from 
biliousness. A good deal of the time 1 felt heavy and tired, and so 
low-spirited and sad that the earth seemed dressed in sackcloth. 
Everything had the hue of evil, present or to come. After meals I 
had an awful pain at the chest and through to the shoulders. I had 
fearful headaches, and when the bilious attacks came on I was 
prostrate. 

“For hours together I would be deadly sick—retching and 
straining; but all I brought up was a bitter, nasty fluid. About 
every fortnight I had these spells, and they made me very weak. No 
matter what dict I took I was just as bad. I used liver pills and 
medicine of all kinds, but sawdust or water would have done me as 
much good. 

“At last a gentleman at Hertford told me of Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup, and said it was the only real and effective remedy for liver 
complaint he had ever seen or heard of. On the strength of what he 
said I got a bottle, and it made me better than I had been for time 
out of mind. It cleared the bile out of my system and caused my 
liver to act naturally, and as it should. It lifted a load off me, and: 
made me feel light, high-spirited, and happy. Since that time I have 
enjoyed good health. If liver trouble ever comes on me again—as I 
think and hope it will not—I shall take down my bottle of Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup and seek no further. I know it will set matters right.” 
(Signed) (Mrs) Anniz Srerinc, Wormley, near Broxbourne, Herts, 
February 3rd, 1599. 0 

“In June, 1895,” writes another frank and intelligent woman, 
‘TI seemed to have run into a region of dulness, weakness, and gloom. 
What ailed me I could not surmise. My skin began to turn yellow, 
and so did my eyes. I had no appetite, and was frequently sick with: 
pain at the chest after eating. I craved food, yet the very sight of 
it repelled and disgusted me. 

“T lost sleep until I suffered from habitual insomnia, and my’ 
spirits sank until as if nothing hopeful or cheerful was left in the 
world. As for ever being well and strong again, I gave up 
expecting it. 

“In this way my life dragged along month after month. A relative 
of mine, Mrs. Hemes, of Bournheath, then told me how she had been 
cured of a similar complaint by Mother Seigel’s Syrup, after having 
vainly tried everything else she could think of. So I commenced 
using it, and found relief in so brief a time as to surprise me. 

“This was evidently the true and right medicine for the stomach 
and liver. My bad symptoms and feelings grew less and less until I 
could eat and digest and not suffer. After having taken three or four 
bottles of the syrup I was in health once more, with my heart full of 
thankfulness and my mouth full of praise for the medicine that had 
done so much for me. You are free to make my letter public if you 
think best.” (Signed) (Mrs.) Exizapern Fre.p, Catshill, near 
Bromsgrove, Wors., July 21st, 1898. 

Nine times out of ten the Black Dog is a torpid liver. Drive him 
away with a few good doses of Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
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SERIAL STORY. 


CAGED! 


The Romance of a Lunatic Asylum. | 
~BLRDve- ; | 
By HEADON HILL. 


| 
Author of “ Guilty Gold,” “ Queen of the Night,” ete, ete. | 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“ SomerHine From Zincrart.” 


To Doctor Zincraft also that day after the smash on the 
South-Eastern brought its adventures. He awoke with a 
singing in his head and a wild consciousness of something 
left undone. But the effects of his solitary break-down 
after ten days of abstinence died out more easily than 
usual, and he had sense enough to feel abject and miser- 
able. 

That he had h: failed in the enterprise that was 
to have won him, as he fondly thought, the favour of Nira 
Elmslie, he had no doubt whatever. That it was by the 
remissness of his hireless instrument rather than by his 
own default would, he knew, make no difference. To a 
woman of the Elmslie type, the result—success or failure— 
would be everything. She would give no credit for the 
best intentions if they missed the mark. 

However, it remained to post himself in what actually 
had ha and with that intent he sallied forth and 
made his way to the wardrobe-shop in Drury Lane. But 
his hopes in that direction were doomed to disappointment. 
The shop was shut up, with an announcement pinned to the 
door that it was “ Closed for the wd ”; the fact being that 
Mra. Spriggs and Gussie were at that moment waiting in 
the witnesses’ room at Bow Street to join the merry chorus 
who were to swear Flash Alf back to liberty an hour or two 


later. 

Zincraft’s curiosity was whetted by this abnormal state 
of things, and he famed at his inability to satisfy it. The 
worthy widow’s unusual neglect of her business did him 
one good turn, thongh, in checking his inclination to drowa 
his sorrows in dri There might be reason yet for him 
to keep his head clear, so instead of pate | a liquor-bar, 

- he went into a cheap restaurant and called for a cup of 
coffee and the morning pepe. Five minutes later he was 
out in the Strand again, all his hopes revived by what he 
had 


train smash may be the work of Beamish,” he 
muttered as he shambled along. “In that case, he may 
have pulled the job off, after all.” 

But then his spirits sank a little at the reflection that 


the perpetrator of the bani having been kil'ed, he could 
not have robbed anyone in the train. On the other hand, 
there was the possibility that the Bully might have had a 


confederate, in which case the survivor might have relieved 

Lindsay Cathcart of the diamond and disappeared with his 
under. 

: Pe asunder by the uncertainty, and yct not daring to 
compromise himself by inquiring either after Lindsay or 
the Send train-wrecker, Zincraft hovered for half-an-hour 

around Charing Cross Station, and then went in and took a 

return ticket to Purley. He would at least end the sus- 

of not knowing whether or not the Bully was the 
man who had been overtaken by his own crime. 

That matter was quickly pee yond doubt. On reaching 
the scene of the catastrophe, Zincraft found that of the six 
bodies lying at the nearest inn awaiting inquest, the only 
one that remained unclaimed exd unidentified was that of 
the author of the tragedy. P 

Professing to be in quest of a friend who might have 
been a r, Zincraft gained access to the coach-house, 
where the corpses were in charge of the local policcman, 
and one glance at the me heap that had nm care- 
fully placed apart from its victims told him what he wanted 
tolearn. B Beamish it was. 

“You ain’t fikely to know that one, sir,” the constable 
said, noticing Zincraft wince at sight of the feroc:ous 
features, but little thinking that the smooth-spoken in- 
quirer was implicated. “That’s the man that did it.” 

“The wretch!” exclaimed the Doctor, Losey himself 
together. “They tell me that he has not been identified ; 
some starving tramp, I su Pe ; 

“Must be more than that in it,’ said the policeman 
sagely. “He hada r on him with the rture and 
arrival of the train all neatly written out in ink, and there 
was another pa as well not bearing on this case, seem- 
ingly. They both be put in evidence at the inquest 
to-morrow, and maybe the London detectives will ba able 

make something of them.” 

ee Was he pray tho crime?” asked Zincraft. 

“So far as we can judge,” was the reply: “There’s only 
his own tracks in the place where he hid up alongside the 
” 


way. 
Zincraft 


in London, and I can guess 
whom,” said the Doctor t> himself as he 
platform. “ Well, if Victor has queered 
my plans, I can r him 
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with her, or any other woman, a; soon as the cause of 
Beamish’s trip into the country comes to light.” 

The solution so delighted Zincraft that it compensated 
him for his other source of misgiving—the fact that the 
memoranda of train-times found on Beami:h were in his 
own handwriting. It had been a shock to find that the 

aper was in existence, but there was nothing, he told 

meelf, to connect him with the affair, nor was his writing 
known to anyone likely to be engaged in the case. 

_And then as he was passing the bookstall the contents 
bill of an early evening paper caught his eye and drove all 
these fears and speculations into the background: “ THEFT 
OF A VALUABLE DIAMOND FROM AN INJURED PASSENGER BY 
THE Boat Express,” the legend ran, and in another minute, 
having mastered the same paragraph which had altered all 
the schemes at the Grey House, Zincraft was lifted up into 
the seventh heaven of triumph. 

“No clue! no clue!” he kept mumbling to himself on 
his way out of the station. ‘This is glorious! Whoever 
the aie purloiner may be, I will get the credit from Nina 
for having worked it, and then good-bye to the Vantbraces 
for her and me. Let’s see; she was to have five thousand, 
she said, for stopping Cathcart’s arrival with the diamond. 
Such a sum ought to start us in the loony line on our own 
account ; I must look out for a snug place somewhere where 
the magistrates are yokels and fools.” 

So elated was he with the fond delusion that Elmslie 
meant to keep her word that he felt already emancipated, and 
was almost inclined to disregard a telegram which he found 
at his lodging, signed “ Vantbrace, Grey House,” and saying 
“ Want you immediately.” But second thoughts prompted 

rudence. It would be unwise to break with the Vant- 

races till Elmslie was sure of her reward, and he of her; 
and obedience to Simon’s behest would give him the 
opportunity of taking the good news to her himself. Ok, 
yes, he would go down to the agylum at once. 

He had to wait some time for a train at Paddington, and 
being chary of his shillings, he walked from West Drayton 
Station rather than take a fly, so that it was dusk by the 
time he passed up th2 lane to the Grey House. The 
lodge-keeper, knowing him as a hanger-on of the establish- 
ment, did not, as in the case of strangers, escort him to the 
house, but with a gruff salutation, waved him on. 

Zincraft, his mind now concentrated cn how to get 
pares speech with his goddess, made his way fur rome 

istance along the drive, and then, thinking to cut off a 
corner, struck across the ill-kept lawn towards the f.ont 
door. On the turf his footsteps fell noiseless, with the 
result that in skirting a laurel hedge, he overheard two 
persons in convezaation without giving warning of his own 
approach. 

The voices were those of Elmslie and Victor Vantbrace ; 
and Zincraft slinking closer into the shadows, stood still 
and listened. 

“That isn’t any reazon why you should have been so 
stand-offish lately,” Victor was saying. “I told you from 
the firat that the girl was nothing to me personally, but a 
speculation on behalf of a friend.” 

“Well, I haven't contradicted you, have 1°” replied 
Elmslie, with a coldness that rejoiced Zincraft’s heart. 

“No, but I know it must ba the girl that has upset you; 
you haven’t been tho same to me ever since she’s been here,” 
taid Victor pettishly. ‘Com>, Nina, think better of it, and 
make penal I had made sura you would jump at my 
invitation—an evening at the theatre or at the Argyle, and 
a nice little supper afterwards.” 

“You are awaro of the only terms on which I can accept 

our hospitality in future—namely, as your wife,” was 

Imslie’s reply, spoken so low that Zincraft’s straining cars 
failed to catch it, and in playing him false altered the 
wholo drift of this story. As it was, the little doctor, in 
ignorance of that stipulation, was in ecstasies over Victor's 
repulse, For that he had met with a rebuff his next words 
made clear. 

“TI believe you've got someone else in tow,” he blurted 
angrily. ‘“ You are a fool to quarrel with mo if you value 
your place here.” 

“ You can believe what you like, and as to your threats 
I simply laugh at them,” came Elmnclie’s tones, coldly dis- 
passionate, through the laurels. After a pause she added, 
with a touch of recklessness: ‘‘‘he old man likes me too 
much to sack me, ard if he d.dn’t he'd be afraid to. I know 
too much about the Grey House, my friend.” 

Victor Ventbracc left her with a muttered oath, going 
quickly back to the house ; and half a minute later Zincratt 
came face to face with her, as though by accident. 

“It is all right,” he said. ‘Cathcart is at home with a 
broken head, minus the diamond.” 

“I know, I’ve scen the Gioze,” whispered Elmslie, taking 


his hand. “And did you really work all that—the 
smash, and Lhe? inery H ” 
“ Everything,” lied Zincraft cheerfully. “ It’s taken a lot 


of thinking out though, and it has cost life. Beamish—the 
man you saw in my room—engincered the accident and 
was killed. Perhaps it is as well.” 

It was too dark for the Doctor to note how the Nurse 
started. 

“Flash Alf secured the plunder, then—not Beamish?” 
she murmured hoareely. 

“You may trust him for that,” Zincraft chuckled. “ And 
now, Nina, I have kept all my promises,” he pleaded, 
stalling off inconvenient inquiries, “ you arc going to keep 
your word soon?” 

“ Well, not to-night,” she replied demurely, but thrilling 
him with a playful pinch on the arm. “ But you need have 
no fear of your reward, little man. You have brought me 
better news than I expected to hear, and I shall not 
forget. You had better go in now, if, as I suppose, the 
governor has sent for you. Thoze owls, the visiting 
magistrates, are going to us a call to-morrow.” 

But it was not Simon Vantbrace whom Zincraft found 
waiting for him when he was shown into the ‘3 
sanctum a iittle later, nor was the coming official visit from 
the justices the immediate business in hand. The spirit 
decanter and glasses were conspicuously displayed, and it 
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was Victor Vantbrace who grected him with a “ Goo] vo} 
Zine.” Victor was in a most genial mood, all traces of is 
recent breeze with Elmslie gone. 

“You old rascal, you look as fit asa fiddle. I trust you 
are not going to become a reformed character, for I don't 
know how we should ever get such another useful party.” 
said the younger Vantbrace carelessly, “ filling up” for his 
gue:t. “The old man will be here directly, but 1 wanted 
to see you first about our yard dog.” 

“ But I’m not a vet,” said Zincraft, with a touch of pro- 
feasional pride. 

“No, you’re a boozy old certifier of loonies,” retorted 
Victor, who had no idea of letting his minion get out of 
hand. “You are good enough to kill a dog, even if you 
can’t cure one, I imagine ?” 

“ You require poison for the dog ?” said Zincraft, blinking 
at him curicusly. 

“That’s about the ticket,” replied Victor, fidgeting 
the ornaments on the reek 8) as to avoid his gaze. 
“ And 1 don’t wish it killed all of a sudden either, because 
the Governor would be in a howling raye if he knew | had 
had the dog done away with. I thought you might give us 
something which would, at tho rate, say, of a dose a day, 
make it sicken and die of natural symptoms in about a 
week.” 

“ Slow poisoning, ch? ” said Zincraft meditatively, with 
his eyes still blinking at his employer’s back. 

“ Yes, and if painless so much the better,’ said Victor, 
forcing himself to turn and face the doctor. “ You sce, I 
don’t want to hurt the brute, but it kicks up such an infer- 
nal row that I can't sleep whenever J stay the night here, 
and the Governor refuses to get rid of it. Here, I suppose 
this will cover the cost ? ” 

“Twill make you up some strychnine to mix in the 
animal’s food day by day,” said Zincraft, pocketing the 
sovereign which the other tendered. “I will guarantee 
that neither Mr. Vantbrace or anyone else will be the 
wiser.” 

“ Thanks,” said Victor lightly. “ Let me have the stuff 
to-morrow, please.” 

“ And,” continucd Zincraft, sipping his grog for tne first 
time, “ you must be very careful what you do with it. It 
would have prec:sely the same effect on a human beiny as 
on the dog.” 

“Never fear! but it is as well to know that, all the 
same,” returned Victor. 

It was his turn now to shoot a searzhing glance at his 
companion, but Zincraft was imperturbably busy with his 
brandy and water. 

The subject of the strzchuine was not resumed, owing to 
the entrance of Simon Vantbrace. The proprietor of the 
asylum was in ill humour, as, in addition to his other per- 
plexities, the coming of the visiting justic:s on the morrow 
annoyed him. These visits were fondly believed by the 
Lunacy Commissioners, and by the justices themselves, to 
be “ surprise” ones, but, by a standing arrangement with a 
well palm-greased magistrates’ clerk, Simon usually had a 
private hint two days beforehand. On this occasion, by an 
oversight on the part of the venial official, he only had one 
day’s notice. 

“ So you’ve come at last, Zinc,” he growled. “Had to gct 
sober first, eh ? The blamed beaks are due to-morrow, and 
you'll have to stay to-night and play the resident physician. 
And there’s another thing. ere’s a gal among the 
inmates as might pitch them a hawkward yarn. Is there 
anything you could give ‘er to make er ‘old ’er tongue while 
the visitors are about—chlorryform or anything ?” 

Zincraft expressed the opinion that it could be done. but 
that it would be atten with risk for several reasons. 
There was the chance that the magistrates would smell the 
anesthetic, and if they stayed for any length of time in her 
room there was the possibility of the patient “coming to” 
prematurely. 

“It seems to be rather a case, sir, for the exercise of your 
marvellous ingenuity,” said Zincraft, who had not studied 
his employer’s weakness for flattery in vain. “If youcould 
devise some means for f ialgrsiepe. the girl from being seen 
by the justices it would be fur safer.” 

Simon swore at him for a duffer; but the hint struck 
home, and the “marvellous ingenuity,” otherwise low 
cunning, was brought into play with the result that by tho 
time he went to bed that night he had hit upon the broad 
idea of his plan. To the elaboration of the samo Victor 

avo his aivice and assistance, for the paterna] idea 
ppened to lend itself conveniently to the bolder one that 
was occupying his own attention. The words “ Lottie” 
an‘ “a new silk dress ” found frequent repetition in their 
discussions. 
In the meanwhile Zincraft, who was not admitted to 
these inner counsels, spent the rest of the evening in 
wandering about the asylum, vainly seeking for anothcr 
interview with Elm:lic. But the idol of his dreams was 
invisible. When at last he took to run the 
auntlet of a fire of chaff from the assistants by inquiring 
for her he was told that the head nurse was keeping her 
room with a bad headache, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Fiasn Aur’s New Rize. 

“Wet! to think that a son of mine should ‘unt in the 
same pack with they two dratted ’tecs—it’s sickening, I call 
it,” said Mrs. Spriggs viciously. 

“1’m not nuts on the notion mysclf, old lady,” replied hor 
dutiful son. “ But I want to help Mr. Cathcart, you see.” 
“Then why don’t you do it on your own ‘ook, and beat 
the coppers at their own game?” retorted the wardrobe- 

with decisicn. 

Alf and his mother, with Gussie as an interested 
listener, were discussing his visit to Lindsay on bis return 
to a roof from Ladbroke Se His action 
so far rs. Sprige’s ullest approval. In no one had 
the Carthcart family, and Lindsay in particular, a moro 
sincere well-wisher than in the widow of tho ex-divinity of 
Chanda. She had commended Alf for restoring the diamond 


with M. Loubet,” 
Canal’? 
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to his preserver in India ; she had praised him for safeguard- 
ing it during the railway accident, and she had been in such 
haste fur him to take it back that she had insisted on his 
going straight to Notting Hill with it as soon as he was 
released from the police-court. She had wept real tears of 
sympathy over the chaos that Lindsay had found in his 
home, and in her excitement had a to adequately 
lament her husband’s horrible fate. tt she drew the line 
at the proposed alliance with Trevor and Godbold. 

In putting forward her outspoken objection she struck a 
chord which had already been vibrating in Alf’s breast. To 
go hand and glove with the men who had been stalking 
him, with the certainty that they would get all the credit 
in the event of succoss, galled him intensely. It said much 
for his loyalty to Lindsay that ho had ever for a moment 
contemp| such a proceeding, and his mother’s sugges- 
tion was quite to his liking. 

“I'd try it on if I saw my way,” he replied. “ But there 
is this against it: if the ’tecs and I both got on the right 
track—or any track for the matter of that—it would pro- 
bably be the same one, and we should run up against each 
other at every turn of the road. I could see by their 
eenene te recovery of the diamond, kept 
should be likely to stand together anyhow.” 

“ What maggot have you got in your brain then that’s 
-. “I as is worrying theirs?” snorted Mrs. Spriggs 

efiantly. 

“I can't say for certain, but 1 expect they think 
Vantbrace didn’t mean to steal the diamond at all,” replied 
Alf. “You see, the young lady that is missing had a 
interest in it, and he may have had her ee away some- 
where, so as to force her, by marriage maybe, to part with 
her share to him. In that caso, Vantbrace wouldn’t be 
wanting to run the risk of any robbery. All he had to do 
was to let Mr. Cathcart bring the diamond home, and then 
get the better of tho lady.” 
tho diamond, he'll tet tho gitl go?” anid Mrs, Spriggs, 

© diamond, he’ll let the girl go pri 
err eae bm } pao brows. 

“So L should imagine; anyhow, it is my notion,” es 
Alf. “If Vantbrace had meant robbery with or without 
violence, he’d have begun the gamo before the train was 

ithin oa ser ig * ga They'll "beet Trevor and 

sour-! wi after. e in by nos 
about for Mastor Victor’s antecedents—find out ses ne 
people hail from and all that—but he’s been so jolly close 
about it always, even among the coves at the Cellars, that 
they'll have a job to do it. I don’t see that I should stand 
a better chance than them if I worked separate.” 
The conversation was taking place in the stuffy 


Now, however, she startled 


end.” 
“ What do you mean, little woman?” said Alf, checking 
his mother’s boisterous guffaw. 


il find the ~ a ye ae 
you’ young ou it way to w 

and without any periice’ ia d slice: oe skyh Cos, as 
sure as eggs me and she”—pointing to Mra. 
Spriggs" saw the done. You mind it, mother? It 
m ve been her as went away in the bruffam alon 
with the little doctor and the young feller after the 

ara’ down. ‘That was about the time—three months 


And in a fine flow of descriptive English she told of what 
had in the Lane nearly opposite the shop, and 
had becn aroused by the opportune 
“ The man in the brougham was the same as came after- 
wards with that cock-and-bull story about me and the 
diamond ?” said Alf breathlessly. “And she said the one 
as had been in the cab with was her brother? I’m 
blessed if Gus ain't right, mother! That must have been 
the crowd we're after. 
It gh it might Ger" she replied judicial 
“ "pears as ” % A 
—— mightn’t. cote are you aorvdhg yi 
0. being against Vantbrace yesterday 
was for him in the kerridge? It licks me, that does. 
sos te i he ee aeatee 
- ’t you believe it! He was worse’n any ’tec for foxi- 
nezs,” Gussie with conviction. 
rq” uepgested tas idirw; whe swan botll Oo pa wile 
a ww, who was 
ot, a 


“ And like as not put him and the others as were in the 


job with him on their guard,” retorted the 
“I'm inclined to Gussie's view that he patie, Bhs me 
on you the other day, and that he and Vantbrace were 
woking together. I’ve got a better than that. What 
does a carriage with a doctor in it, and a lady that’s 
missing, and a brother that’s stony broke, with a pal that’s 


known to bea *un, lead to? 

“You've got it, !” screeched Gussie shrilly, “A 
Sambia, “Thst's ‘whet I -wen Giving strand if yoo tan 
aw was can 

a ‘sylum with Vantbrace or that are 

on to it, you'll head the tecs off by working as 
Carried away by the y: people’s enthusiasm, Mrs. 
had to abandon her See ee oe ee 
to her change of front by taking down shop 


shutters. 
“I wee you won't be easy till you’ve started ferreting 


encouragement Alf faded a into 
the slush of Drury Lane, burning to test the clue that Gussie 
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y 
dark that we 


parlour 
behind the mor So far Gussie had not joined in, but had 
sat, with her elbows on the table and her hands supporting 
her touzled head, drinking in the words of her companions. 
them both with the sudden 


remark : 
“ You'd stand a better chance if you began at the other 


He had faith in his sweet- 
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carry the thing through. He could not help feeling that 
his own bow was but a clumsy imitation of the Doctor’s 
dignified inclination ; yet the thought of Lindsay Cathcart 
nerved him, and he plunged. 

“I know, sir, that your time must be very valuable,” hoe 
said, “and it is very short notice; but we should be ex- 
tremely grateful if you would call at Haverstock House in 
the morning—about eleven.” 

“Whom ‘ou wish me to examine?” said the doctor, 
taking stock of his visitor through his gold eye-glasses. 

“I greatly regret—it is most painfal—but my poor father 
has been very queer lately, and we are all afraid it is a 
mental case,” blurted Alf, thanking his stars for the phraso 
once more, and piling the other one on top of it, by adding, 
- Sp beard that you were the recognised authority in these 
matters.” 

Dr. Harbottle bowed gravely, as though the compliment 
were his by right. 

“I shall be happy to undertake the case,” he said, “ but 
I am greatly surprised by your news. I had the pleasure 
of meeting Lord Haverstock at dinner last week, and I 
detected nothing wrong with him then.” 

s eae you weren't looking for it—that might make 
all the difference, you know,” replied murely. 
“ Besides,” he added quickly, seeing that his remark was in 
He Meni and was resvuted as such, “ it has developed very 
suddenly.” 

“It is not desired to have his lordship certified as a 
lunatic, I presume?” Dr. Harbottle inquired in his most 
stately manner. 

Alf tried hard to atone for his slip into fippancy by 
| deferentially suggesting that the family would be guided 
entirely by Dr. bottle’s advice in that respect. 

“Ho has been very violent lately,” added the mendacious 
visitor, “and in case you think restraint necessary, I should 
like to have your views on which is the best asylum. 
Possibly you have a list of the establishments near London ? 
| is yous save time if wo had our selection made before- 

an ” 

The specialist, thin-skinned like most of his kind to 
regard for his opinions, was now completely mollified, and 
opened a drawer in his writing-table. 

“You will find the principal private asylums noted 


had put into his hands. That she had really witnessed the 
beginning of Kate Milborne’s troubles he had no doubt; the 
link between Zincraft and Vantbrace being complete, and 
he saw no reason why, with his superior information, he 
should not pick up the further end of the chain while the 
detectives were still groping for the nearest one. 

It was about tho time of Tamp-light , and the Cockney 
cracksman revelled in the mur the London streets and 
snuffed joyously at the old familiar smells as he sauntered 
down into the Strand. To tread his native pavements once 
more was doubly sweet to a traveller fresh from playing 
hide and seck in an Indian jungle with wild-eyed fanatics 
who wanted to make a god of him. ‘The roar of the traflic, 
the cries of the street-hawkers, and the shuffling pid-pad of 
the sandwich-men in the gutter were all so many soothing 
influences to nerves not a little shattered by his adventures. 
Alf felt at home again and correspondingly confident. _ 

Resisting the temptation to visit haunts whore he might 
meet boon-companions, he turned his steps steadily west- 
wards, maturing as he went the germs of his plan. Jn his 
ceca capacity he knew the location of all the private 

unatic asylums within an easy radius of the metropolitan 
area, but his knowledge was of the negative sort. No 
burglar in his senses would dream of breaking into o 
lunatic asylum, and ho had mastered the position of these 
mansions with a view to avoiding them. He had never | 
troubled himself about the names of the proprietors, or of 
the doctors in charge. 

His object now was to get posted on that point with the 
least ible loss of time, and from the first he had dis- 
carded the idea of personal inquiries in the neighbourhood 
of the nine asylums he had marked down. They were in 
fuur different counties, and by the time he had visited all of 
them Trevor and Godbold might well have got on the track | 
at what Gussie called “the other end.” Alf meant to pro- | 
ceed by a coup which, under the circumstances, seemed to | 
him quite justifiable. 

Having settled the details to his liking, he walked on 
more briskly, and made his way to tho region of Cavendish 
Square and Harley Street. Arrived at this nest of medical 
science, he boldly rang tho bell of the first house he came 
to with a doctor’s brass plate. 

“Thoy’re all tip-toppers hereabouts, and I must be a tip- 
topper, too. My togs are all right if I can fetch the proper | there,” he enid, producing a» memorandum-book. “Run 
tony sort of drawl,” ho said to Timiel?, a3 he waited. “Is | your eye down that page, by all means, though I am very 
not your master the famous mad doctor?” he added aloud, | far from being able to recommend all of the houses entered 
when the footman appeared. | there.” 

The man szemed rather taken aback by the unusnal Alf took the book and set his teeth hard, for the first 
question. ‘ance showed him that he had achieved the object of his 

T don’t think so,” he stammered. eception in obtaining the names of all the most prominent 
eed line, but I'll go and inquire.” asylum-keepers. A second later he set his teeth harder 

“Pray be quick ; it is a vory urgent case,” said Alf, in his | still, for ho was face to face with the clue to the Milborne 
most aristocratic style. mystery. 

In lesa than a minute tho foutman returnod to say that It was not the one he had looked for, since the 
his master was out, but that his mistress thought that the | name of Zincraft had been in his mind, but what he saw 


“ We're more in the | 


mtleman must have mistaken the house for one five doora | was cven more startling. ising the gravity of 
igher up the strect, where Dr. Harbottle reside 1. hia discovery, he made a superhuman effort to retain his 
“The mistress told me to say, sir, that Dr. Harbottle is | composure. 
the = authority on mental cases,” the footman «This place at Hammersmi! by Dr. Speight, would 
added solemnly. ‘ be handy,” he hazarded, artfully from springing 
“Mental cases, recognised authority,” ropeated Alf to | the réal issue first. 


himself, as he 
half-a-crown api 
own now.” 

Primed with the name of the great specialist, he went to | 
the house indicated, and asked to seo Dr. Harbottle, 
murmuring something to the batler who answered the door 
about having lost his card-case. 

“What name shall I say, sir ?” returned the butler, sus- 
piciously. “Master only sees patients by appoint- 
men ” 


ined the street. “ Those words are worth 


Dr. Harbottle gave the Hammersmith asylum an excel- 
tome. Icantackle the cove with his 


lent character, and commented in more or favourable 
terms on a few of the other entries which Alf read out. 

“And the Grey House, Gerrard’s proprietor Mr. 
Simon Vantbrace ? ” said Alf, when he had nerved himself 
farrssd to pronounce the name. “That is a charming 
locality.’ 

But Dr. Harbottle would have none of the Grey House 
for any patient of his, it was very evident. 

“Not to be thought of for a moment,” he said decisively. 


“TI can well understand that—in mental cases,” oped “Mr. Simon Vantbrace is a gentleman to whom I 
mn 


Alf, promptly using one of his new phrases. “ ts | not care to consign a af 
apt to cut up gg ac ering aces ? ButI don’t hap to| Five minutes later Flash Alf was out in the street, 
be one myself. Tell the Doctor,” be went on after a | wondering how best to use his information, and 


raoment’s hesitation, “that fhe Hon. Mr. Talgarth, Lord 
Haverstock’s eldest son, wishes to seo him about a 
relative. ” 


As was to be the door was ed at that, and 
Alf was chown ato “a ici : 
splendidly upholste 
seawaiting toca Wheres ca 
soon as the butler had 


iS a lesser oo be Pa aereecee would say when 
the “ authority ” called morning to certify 
him ss 5 tonpecoma Tamatis: 

(To be continued.) 


GREAT JUGGLING FEAT. 


est et 
im 

alge mrgling 
Haverstock House ha 
acquainted him with the 
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To the sender of the correct reply first dealt with we will send £1 ts, 


“ An Elephantin« Football Match” is a very amusing article, and it is illustrated with some very amusing and curious photographs. 
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HOW MEN HAVE 
MADE MILLIONS. 


Some Golden Roads to Fortune. 


V.—CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 


Sr1ncE the bitter war between North and South came 


government contracts was 
me on a scale never before contemplated by the most 
patriotic of peoples. Before the war there were few 
millionaires, after the war many, and to-day the fortu- 
nate ones who have made their “piles” in the United 
States are numbered by the scores. One could fill a 
large volume with short accounts of millionaires who 
are Americans without needing to venture into any 
other quarter of the world. 

In the United States the name of Vanderbilt occupies 
much the same position in the public mind as the name 
af Rothschild does in Europe. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
was a purely American product, he made his money by 
American principles, he had a mind for nothing but 
hard work, he 


Ruthlessly Crushed out all Opposition, 


he manipulated the market, and allowed no one to stand 
in his way when once he got the power. He devoted his 
whole energies to making money, and he made it. 

Vanderbilt came of the old Dutch stock that made the 
early history of New Amsterdam eo picturesque. The 
original Vanderbilt, Jan Aerteen Van der Bilt, quitted 
his farm in Holland and emi to America about 
the time Oliver Cromwell held the destiny of England 
in his hand. 

Jan beara near cpr fo but. figbacs as pie 

descendant, Pigg lar esanage rie anderbilt the 
millionaire, moved to New Dorp, Staten Island. There 
the family fell under the influence of religious enthu- 
siasts exiled from Bohemia and became Moravians. 
The whole line down to the million-maker consisted of 
foot sturdy, honest phlegmatic farmers, each taking 
ife comfortably and sedately, and keeping well within 
his income, and to all ap ce the Van der Bilts 
were about the last family in the world from which 
would spring a man of such financial genius and keen- 
ness of mind as Cornelius proved himself to be. 

The boy was born on May 27th, 1794, and grew up on 
the farm, his first glint of genius being exhibited in the 
skill he displayed in eluding all attempts to make him 
study. Although s of brain he hated the grind of 
acquiring book-lore. But this did not worry his father 
to any great extent. He had the average farmer's 
contempt for eed; and willingly allowed his boy to 
busy himself about the farm. 

father owned a great, hulking sail-boat, Dutch- 
solid, in which he was in the habit of taking his farm 
produce to market, and the sailing of this appeal’ to 
the boy’s heart so seromey that it was difficult to k 
him off the water. ysically he was strong an 
si , mentally decisive and self-confident, and by the 
time ks reached his sixteenth year he knew all that was 
to be known about the handling of small boats. Then 
he struck out for himself. 

His beginning was as modest as his years were few. 
He first cared: a small boat in which to ferry passengers 
between New York city and Staten Island, a distance of 
six miles, and as in those days 


No Snorting Steam Ferri:s 


churned the waters, the youth’s boat was well patronised. 
Thus be made money in a small way, saved what he 
made, and invested his sav in other boats similar to 
the one he sailed. By the time he was eighteen years 
old he owned two such boats and was a captain of a 
third. For some months he had been paying court to 
his cousin, Sophia Johnson, and in his nineteenth year 
they married and settled down in New York city. 

As the years passed his fleet of schooners, sloops, and 
boats increased. Like most men who have made money 
he strongly believed in working with none but the best 
tools; he atrodaced improvements in the building of 
his sailing crafts, whjch increased their carrying capacity 
without interfering with their stability, and everything 
pointed to his becoming an extensive owner of the finest 
of ‘sailing vessels. 

‘At this period of his life, however, the a coiesing 
steamer shoved its impudent prow among the huddle 
great sailing-ships. Others looked upon the introduction 
of boilers — scxaeentnare shi vege = a dangerous 
experiment than as mendous stride in 
that it afterwards proved iteelf to be. ee 

Not so Vanderbilt. 

He reread the chee that was coming over the 
order of things, and, determined to have the best of 
whatever he dealt in, he os captain of a steam- 
boat, partly for the salary i 
partly in order to minutely study the workings of things 

ven by steam. 

This was in the year 1817. 

The steamboat’s run was between New York city and 
New Brunswick, N.J., and the situation of captain 


congenial to the farm boy he worked on salary for 
twelve years, all the time, however, owning and con- 
trolling other boats. 

In 1827 he saw an opening for a better service of 
ferry boats between New York and Elizabeth; he leased 
the ferry, built new boats, and began to make money 
rapidly. Resigning his position as captain in 1829 he 
determined with the capital which he had made to enter 
heart and soul into the rapidly developing steamer 
industry. 

sveny the beauty of the scenery on the Hudson 
River had begun to attract tourists from far and near, 
and a certain number of steamers, ill-built, uncomfort- 
able, and slow, notwithstanding its drawbacks, were 
doing a money-making business plying the waters of the 
Sound and the Hudson. 

Vanderbilt saw his chance. If steamers specially 
built for those waters—new, luxurious, and what then 
was considered fast—were to bid for business he believed 
they would be crowded on every trip. His competitors 
were wealthy bunt conservative. and fotos they realised 
what was = prenitg Vanderbilt with a splendid line of 
steamers had secured the passenger trade to himself and 
much of the cargo carrying as well. 

It was during his war with the old established lines 
that the public nick-named him “Commodore,” an 
appellation he 


Bore to His Dying Day. 


Out of the shipping industry he had enriched himself to 
the extent of half a million dollars before he reached 
the age of forty years. This was rapid money making 
in thoze days. 

As his means grew greater his ideas enlarged. He 
put on a line of seaworthy and commodious steamers to 

ly between New York, New Haven, Hartford, Provi- 
Bence, Newport, und Boston. When he had this running 
on a sound financial basis news came from across 
continent that rich gold-fields had been dizcovered in 
California. 

The geld find was made by a workman named 
Marshall in 1847, and led to the wildest rush of adven- 
turers from every quarter of the globe that was ever 
known. Everyone hus heard of the “ Forty-niner.” It 
took a  bigad or so for the gold fever to get its grip, but 
when the rush began the most extra’ t ,rices were 

id for any and every style of conveyance that could be 
fal to “ the glorious climate of California.” 

In those years there were no railways spanning the 
continent, the savage tribes of Indians who peopled the 
plains and mountains were unsubdued, and crossing the 
American continent under the circumstances was by no 
means a trip recommended by doctors as good for the 
health. The popular road was by water. 

Many sailing ships and some steamers staggered 
their way round Cape Ilorn, but that trip, as well as the 
across-continent one, was tedious and dangerous. At 
length an adventurous soul struck out on a new route 
by taking passage to the Isthmus of Panama, walking 
across from east to west, and re-shipping on the 


Pacific. 
Thousands n to follow the example he had set 
when once they heard of his success. Those who could 


procure horses or mules of course did so, but the great 
majority walked. Robberies and all sorts of acts of 
violence were of frequent occurrence. There existed 
little accommodation for the voyagers either in the way 
of food or lodgings. 

But nothing daunted the would-be diggers. “Tothe 
gold fields!” was all the cry, and to the gold fields 
everyone went. Vanderbilt once more displayed a 
shrewd levelheadedness. He organised a complete 
route from New York to California, and began to trans- 
port those who could pay his price quickly and safely to 
the gold fields; in fact, catered as the gold miners’ 
“Thomas Cook.” 

His line of travel ran by way of Lake Nicaragua. 
Scarchers after wealth, eager to reach that fortunate 

t of earth where millions were to be turned out of 
the earth by the shovel and pick, paid Vanderbilt his 
own price, and before the year 1853, when he decided to 
take a rest and pay Europe a visit, Cornelius Vanderbilt 
was more than a millionaire. He sold his Lake Nicara- 
gua connection to a company which afterwurds, in the 
most brazen way, 


Wriggled Out of Paying Him th: Price. 


They were still doing a lucrative business, but found 
that they could evade payment. 

Vanderbilt gave them a final chance, and when they 
would not pay he organised such a successful opposition 
that he not only ruined the too-clever company, but in 
the course of eleven years he cleared ten million dollars. 
Nothing can give a clearer idea of the chaotic rush to 
California than this fortune made by transporting 

le thither. 
tillsticking toshipping Mr. Vanderbilt sawan opening 


the Atlantic, and to compete a 
the question, but all this was changed by the outbreak 
of the Crimean War. So many vessels flying the English 
flug were withdrawn that for the first time since 1812 
the Atlantic trade became open to competition. 

Still sticking to his old belief that only the best was 


_—— — anderbilt put on the bosom of the ocean 
a line o palatial steamers to ca ers, mails, 
cad cargo between New York and Have. There was an 


opposition line, the Collins, but Vanderbilt lr:oked a0 
opposition if he had the capital to crush it. The Colli:. 
line drew a heavy subsidy from Government for carry- 
ing the mails; Vander ilt offered to carry the mails fo. 
nothing, Government withdrew the bonus, and in the 
end the Co!'ine steamers ceased to run. 

The Crimean War coming to 2 close British ships 
once move picked up the temporarily dropped treistit 
and passengers, and Vanderbilt prudcutly retired from 
the trade, finding that he could not make money with 
the English ships competing. About this time, too, he 
began to lose faith in shipping as a stable investment. 
He caw that the future lay with railways, and began to 
invest his enormous fortune in stucks. 

None too soon the change was made, for before he ba! 
disposed of all his vessels the Civil War broke out. and 
American shipping disappeared from the face of tie 
ocean. 

At the time the Confederate ram. Merrimac, w..5 
annihilating the Federal shipping in Hampton Road. 
when the people of the North were thrown into a fren’ 
of consternation. and utter ruin threatened everythin, 
aflout that flew the Federal flag, Corneliug Vanderbilt 
resolved to do his utmost for the benefit of the cause. 

He picked the very finest steamer from among those 
he still owned, Stted her out at his own expense n5 2 
gunboat, placed aboard her a crew of determined spirits, 
and sent her off to James River. Her captain had 
orders to 1isk everything; more than that, indeed. Le 
was to take her to inevitable destruction. When he 
sighted the terrible Merrimac his orders were to put ou 
fall steam ahead and steering straight for that new 
contrivance for destruction. 

Jt was expected that should the Vanderbilt, as the 
stcamer was named, strike the Merrimac a fair and 
square blow both would go down. If only he could rid 
the North of the Confederate ram Vanderbilt cared 
nothing for what should become of his magnificent 
steamer. However, as all the world knows, the trial 
was destined never to take place, tlie Mouitor, that 

‘* Cheese Box on a Raft,” 
met and defeated the hitherto invincible ram, and the 
North breathed again. Congie3s did not forget Vander- 
bilt’s patriotism and self-sacrifice. When the war clored 
it voted to the millionaire a gold medal in commemora- 
tion of his act. 

From tie beginning of the Civil War to the end of 
his life Vanderbilt devoted his whole ius to the 
buying and manipulating of railways. His first heavy 
interest was in the New York and Harlem Railway, but 
his name is more particularly associated with the New 
York Central, that wonderful four-tracked line that 
connects the metropolis of America with Buffalo. and 
thenee with the West. Many were his herculean battles 
fought against other railways and corporations of 
capitalists, many were his cute manipulations of stocks, 
his “ squeezings " and “ freezings ” of those who thought 
to run opposition to him and his schemes. 

fometimes be came off second best, as for instance 
wl:en Danie! Drew, Jay Gould, and Jumes Fisk began 
selling him stock of the New York Lake Erie and 
Western Railway. Vanderbilt wished to get control of 
that trunk Jine so as to stop the cut-throat e that 
was going on between it and his New York Central. 
The three millionaires named, seeing what Vanderbilt 
was driving at, be; to sell him all the stock he 
wanted. Finally, when Vanderbilt had as he thought 
secured a controlling interest in the road, Drew, Gould, 
and Fisk brought out a new issue of stock, in defiance 
of law or principle, and 


Vanderbilt Lost Seven Million Dollars, 


afterwards reduced to two millions by order of the 
court, which held that the issue of new stock of the 
sort put upon the market was illegal. 

Inthe long run, however, Vanderbilt vsually succeeded 
in his aims. He was up to all the thousand and one 
sharp tricks of the American stock manipulates and had 
a few of his own as well, so there is little surprise that 
he should have died worth more than one hundred 
millions of dollars. His death took place in New York 
city January 4th, 1877. 

fore he died he handed to the Rev. Charles F. 
Deems fifty thousand dollars to build the Church of the 
Strangers, which has formed a well-known landmark in 
New York for some rs and he also left one million 
dollars to found the Vanderbilt Dalversiy as Nashville, 
Tennessee. These were about his only public gifts. He. 
as far as is known, had no time to look into requests of 
a charitable nature. A money-maker pure and simple. 
but a money-maker with more conscience than many of 
his contemporaries. 

(Next week: LI HUNG CHANG.) 

[Articles kare already appeared on Crcit Rucves 

( 2), James Tyson » SOURCES or Great 
ORTUNES (464 and 465). 


Result of *‘Growing ’ Competition. 


Tue following are the successful competitors ir this 
competition, and have each been aw @ copy of 
“ Valdar the Oftborn ”: 

T. Brathert>>, Sydney Place, Srdney Crewe ; T. W. Battersir, 24 

i Street, Liverpool; A. Hind, 150 Willow St . 
Wer NeCloughry,, Rosthville, Deke eS 


Plant, Se Mot Bator OTB Newark; Miss 5 
t ighford, orl; C. T. Newark ; cl 
Hodgkins, € Villzs Piumstesd, 8.E.; H. V. M. Bmetson. 
Wendover Villas, Terrick |, Wood Green, N.; Miss D. M. kvaas, 
130 Beccles Ruud, Great Yarmouth ; G. W. Cooper, 2la Shaftesiury 
Square, Belfast. 


Turn to page 901 and read about the new stereoscopes. Twelve slides are given away free every month in the ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


TO BE READ - - - 
AND DIGESTED, 


In Switzerland a favourite dish is boiled chestnuts 
mashed fine and served with whipped cream. 


ONLY 55 per cent. of the b!ondes marry, while 79 per 
cent. of their brunette sisters engage in matrimony. 


Every workman in Japan wears on his cap and on 
his back an inscription giving his business and his 
employer's name. ; 

THE vine attains a great age, continuing fruitful for 
at least mo Aa It is supposed to be equal to the oak 
as regards longevity. 

Hiau heels, it is said, owe their origin to Persia, 
where they were introduced to raise the feet from the 
burning sands of that country. 

TWELVE years ago one sailor out of every 106, on an 
average, lost his life by accident. Now the proportion 
has been reduced to one in 256. 

CosTumE musicales are the social fad of the moment. 
If the evening is to be devoted to Russian music, for 
instance, all the guests are invited to come in Russian 
costumes. 


Some of the machines for maki 


matches which are 
used in these days make 200 revolutions in a minute, 
and turn out about 2.500,000 matches daily, or about 
900,000,000 annually. 

Since the beginning of the century no fewer than 
fifty-two volcanic islands have risen out of the sea. 
Nineteen of that number have since disappeared, and 
ten are now inhabited. 


Caxico print works use 40,000,000 dozen eggs per 
, wine clarifiers use 10,000,000 dozen, the photo- 
phic and other industries uee many millions, and 
epee increase more rapidly than table 


Ir is averred by a famous Chinese doctor that 
nervousness is kept out of the Celestial empire by the 
use of soft-soled shoes. td soles worn by the 
Anglo-Saxon race are said to be the cause of their 
extreme nervous temperament. 

UnrtIL some forty years ago it was customary amo 
the Japanese to vanctaate on the tip of the nose. This 
rendered a written certificate a superfluity. The proof 
of vaccination was always in evidence, though whether 
the practice enhanced facial beauty is questionable. 


Ir ie not generally known that when a persons falls 
into coe ra igang apne may begs gh 
as a reserver, an cing the u 
water, rim down, with the arm round it, prening it 
slightly to the breast, it will bear a man up for hours. 

To perfame unscented flowers is frequently desirable 
and in France the method is often practised. blooms 
are sprinkled with an alcoholic solution of essence 
mixed with glycerine, in the proportion of 100 grammes 
of glycerine to ten grammes of chosen perfume essence. 

THE power of living seed over the inert weight of tons 
of rock is very orcibiy iibestrated by a little sapling 
which is growing in tbherg, Germany. The tree is 
slight enough to be bent with the hands, but is raising 
a its irresistible growth a mass of rock weighing four 

ns. 

LEEcHES, when applied to persistent cigarette 
smokers, drop off dead, distinct traces of the dangerous 
empyreumatic oil given off by tobacco being found in 
them. Strangely enough, the same experiment tried 
upon excessive pipe smokers resulted in no apparent 
injury to the leec’ 

MEN exposed to the ta of tho Alaskan winter 
pever wear moustaches. yy wear full beards to 
tect the throat and face, but keep the upper lip e 

ven. The moisture from the breath congeals so 
quickly that a moustache embedded in a solid 
cake of ice and the face is frozen in a short time. 

Tue Welsh mountain sheep 

ition of their abili 


ents amounted to £120,000; last year the 
sum weal 0, and the last recipient is now dead 2 


Croconites, like ostriches, swallow pebbles and small 
atones, which serve the purpose of —— their food. 
The natives assert that it is possible to the age of a 
crocodile by the number of stones in its oy 
they swallow one each year. In point of fact, 
stones have been found in the stomach of a crocodile 
twelve feet long, whereas the average number for 

ones varies be eer ta Braxton ay So ea 
ier. Voltzkow, who has been studying matter 
several years. 


and I must climb over. 
This 
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Are You Getting Old? 


Tue eye is the first sense to become impaired by old 
age, and the sense of touch to a great measure takes its 
place. so that it is not at all an uncommon thing for an 
old mau whose sight has become defective to be able to 
recognise different coins and other small articles by the 
sense of touch alone, while a younger man is quite 
unable to do so. 

Rough work impairs the tactile sensibility of the 
hands, but with only light emplo; t they retain their 
sense of touch almost unim to extreme o!d age. 
r ied bapa of taste ity thoates 4 next ee ak = 

hough it is genera! un , yet it is not a 
all macoeumnon foe the old to have Ag et, relish for the 
most dainty flavours. 

The sense of smell comes third, but taste and smell 
are 6o nearly allied that it is not easy to separate 


them. 
ef eee 


DerectivE: “ You are accused of running a lottery.” 
Prisoner: “Qh, sir You are mistaken. This is a 
matrimonial bureau! ” 
Detective (who is a married man): “ Come along; it’s 
all the same thing.” 
ee eee 


Tae Epitor : “ Your poems bear merit, but they are 
= eat. Write them on something that is 
‘ore 


pocgie's eyes.” . 
The Poet: “I tried that, but could find nothiug to 
rhyme with spectacles.” 

——_—-———————»joe_ -—_—_ 


What Wood Does for Sport. 


THERE is scarcely a gume or sport into which wcod 
does not materially heel 


For example, in cricket it is essential in the bat, 


stumps, and bails; in tennis, at least, in the rackets and 
almost invariably in the ts for the net; in 
billiards and bagatelle for tables and the cues; in 


golf for the handles of the “T,” the “ driver,” “ put,” 
and other implements; in shooting, for the gun-stock ; 
in fishing, for the rod. 

In rowing it is used for the bout and oars; yachting, 


epars ; 


(except perhaps in Ireland) would 
the fences; arc! depends upon its bows and arrows ; 
while hockey, rounders, and a number of other popular 
games among the poorer classes would be impossible 
without a 5 
eee fs 

C.: “Owgwx Moore's son was in to see me to-day.” 

Y.: “Indeed! Doesn't he remind you of bis futher.” 

C.: “Very much; he wanted to borrow £1.” 

— Sofa 
“My wife locks the front door and then I lock it.” 
“ What's that for?” 


“TI don’t propose to have her me out of a 
bed to go ne and see if she ial Tooked it.” oy 


A Modest Request. 


* WILL you be kind enough to hold this ram for me 
while I open the gate P It is fastened on the inside, 


remark was made bya man who was standing 
Ssamece 8 ee ee and it was addressed to a 
stalwart sailor who had j 


object visible on god 
ram, whose massive horns were being held by 
oe eae ee re cece, Pe bill ta tioek of te 
e. 

ed said the obliging tar. 


“ Why, sartinly, shipmate,” 
the onion the Big Nars and relleved the t 


-“Wask mwote 
June 24, 1899. 


Boiling Away a Sixpence. 


A WELL-KNowN chemical expert recently boiled a 
sixpence and watched it dissolve and pass away in the 
form of vapour, just as anyone might do with a pot of 
water. While he was cong te declared that any 
substance on earth might be boiléd and made to become 
vapour, if only you had heat great enough to do it 

granite rock. 


not excepting 


When the lamp is l \ 
the other, the sharp point of one carbon fitting into the 
“cup” of the other. It was in this little cup that the 
sixpence was boiled. Probably it was the smallest pot 

the hottest fire in the world. He placed the pieces 
of the coin in the hollow end of the one carbon and fixed! 
the other pointed carbon down against them. Then Le 
ake pokey rakes th front of i 

e a apparatus in of a magic. 
lantern, so that the whole thing could be seen on « 
large white screen. The carbons, the coin, and in fact 


very hot, and the cup soon became filled with a white 
heat. It was wonderfal to see how quickly the silvec 
melted and sim: and boiled. a. 
It really danced round in the little pot like any liquid, 
getting smaller and smaller as it turned to vapour and 
-d away into the atmosphere. In about two minuten 
the last of it was seen to float away in vapour and 
disappear. The sixpence had, in fact, oiled away. 


LittLe Ciara’s parents often discuss reincarnation. 
and the small maiden has acquired some of the phraseo- 


logy. 
°F ifomma,” she said one day, “my kittie must have 
been a paper of pins in a previous state of existence.” 

* Why do you think so? ” asked her mother. : 
‘Because I can feel some of them in her toes yet,’ 
was the logical reply. - 


READ THIS NOTICE BEFORE GOING TO TOWN. 


“Pearson’s Weekly” Railway and 
Cycling Insurance. 


474 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID, 


(lacluding ome of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims to the 
extent of H2OOO—not for one only, 


Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 


CoreoraTION LiIMITeo. 
@, 4, and 4, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


oti Claims, wnder the loncing conditi must ve 
ale Pn Ay openly dp oy ver ely Mr 1 ad 


INGURANCE TICKET, applicable to passenger trams ia 
Great Britain and Irelana. 


issued under Section 39 of a ovitent ané Guarantee 
TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 

be at above Cospeestion zegooesntahive of any 
plated an accident to the in ‘setae deceased was aa 
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WEEK ENDING 
Jung 24, 1899. 


A Town of Consumptives. An Orthographical Fancy. 


ee 


WiTh tragic air the lovelorn heir 
ie crewed the chaste Louise, 
le quickly guessed her guest was there 
To please her with his pleas, 
Now at her side he kneeling sighed 
His sighs of woeful size— 
“Oh, hear me here, for lo! most low 
I rise before your eyes. 


“This soul is sole thine own, Louise= 

_ Twill never wean, I ween, 

The love that I—aye, e’er shull feel, 
Though mean may be its mien.” 


* You know I cannot tell you no,” 
The maid made answer true, 

“T love you aught. as sure 1 ought— 
To you ’tis due I do!” 


Since you are won, O fairest one! 
The marriage rite is right ; 
The chapel aisle I'll lead you u 
This night!” naclsicacs the Fights 
eee 
Mrs. Jims: “Madam Snipper has performed a 
wonderful invention.” 
Mrs. Tims: “ What is it?” 
Mrs. Jims: “A revolving hat; it works so that the 
congregation can sce all sides of it.” 
—> 2 
A GENTLEMAN, complaining of bad writing. says: “I 


Forty years ago the inhabitants of Mentone and 
neighbourhood were a healthy, happy race of splendid 
physique, to whom consumption was absolutely 
unknown. 

Then Mentone became the Mecca of the consumptive. 
The peasants left their farms and their healthy lives to 
wait on the wealthy invalids. Farmers’ wives and 
daughters became washerwonten, constantly handling 
clothing impregnated with the germs of consumption. 
Thousands of consumptives died there, impregnating 
the soil’ and the water with the germs of their 


disease. 

As the result, the earth, air, and water of Mentone 
ate infested with the tubercle bacillus, and the once 
healthy Laeeragg are consumptives almost to a man 
and a woman. No more complete or startling proof of 
the truth of the once derided gern theory of disease 
could well be imagined than this. 


Dances on the Battlefield. 


AMmone many people of every age dancing has had a 
warlike significance, and there are many tribes now that 
go resort to the war dance. 

The famous Pyrrhic dance sprees the over- 
taking of an enemy, and doing battle with him. To-day, 
among the Zulus, d dances are merely. the accom- 
paniment to the colloquial war and hunting songs, in 
which the women put questions which are answered by | 


the men. ' have been much annoyed with the hicroglyphies that | 
There are mimic fights, which go by the name of | 1 . : Sy ee Wee 
war dances, almost universal among ttibee to which | Cluiine with ax irresolvable enigma in the place of «. 
war is one of the great interests of life. si tare If compelled to rep); Mo such lette le * 
The Bravery Dance of the Dabomeyans, and the pace the signuture fund gam ie on the envelop sail | 
Hoolee of the Bhil tribe in the Vindhya Hills of India : yddvess the writer as ‘Can't read it, Esq.’” , : 
are the most apt illustrations. Nearly ull savage tribes | soma 
have a regular war-dance, so that it is ecarcely possible 
to select one as having a more warlike significance than 
Pat tie ged figh | 
the performers appear in fighting costume, 
handle their weapons, andi though the movement of , answc 
challenge, conflict, pursuit, or defeat. as this one : . j 
There is one very picturesque dance of the Natal | “I'm twelve years old, and i'm a orfun. I hain’t got | 
Kaffirs, which probably refers to the departure of the | no father and I hain't got no mother. I’m a boy. 1! 
warriors for battle. The women appeal plaintively to | hain’t got no brother and I hain’t got nothin’. I'm all | 
the men, who slowly withdraw, stamping on the ground, | alone and I got to get along. Beats everything how | 
and darting their short spears or assegais towards the | — timesis!” That boy got the place, 
5 well. 


—s» $e 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 


HOLLOWAY’ 


PILLS OINTMENT 


have held front rank as 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES, 


The Pills cure Indigestion, 
Fits of Depression, Biliousness, 
Headache, Jaundice, and all Liver Complaints. 
THEY ARE ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR FEMALES. 
The Ointment heals Old Wounds, Sores, Bad Legs, 
Burns, Scalds, Piles, Fistulas, and 
all forms of Skin Disease. 


Manofactared only at 7@, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. Sow ly all Cheraists ap] Medticipe Vendors. 


BEAUTY 
FOR 
ALL 


who constantly use Lillie Powder. Its ston 
delicate medicinal properties soothe 
and heal the supersensitive nerves of 
the skin. Once used always used 
Recommended by Mrs. Langtry, Mdme, 
Bernhardt, Mdme. Adelina Patti, etc., 


etc. 
Price ls. By Post, Is. 2d. 


TINTS— WHITE, ROSE, AND CREAM. 
——— 


Why wot Buy 


ASH'S PATENT NEEDLE AWL 
Patches and Gusset int> Boots Ad 


4 u ete.: 
Mf snaitle and Mabon, Bary | M 
1, xs instruction: o4., 


you 
a beautiful. 


r 
ywn for removing 
te scenece. Xo view of cutting, nol BF 
Blond-pol coming, no weakening «i the] B 
feet. Price 2s, each from cut-ers, : 
etc. ¢ 


‘ 
ARBENZ’ Price 
with interchangeable Ulades have no 

u slaving, The most reliable, easiest 
ona ner ey Ynish-class razora known. Thogsands 


Agents all over the World. Please address letters 


HE LILLIE SYNDICATE, 
8 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C. 
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and is doing | tone, 


to these beautiful Corsets. 

grade goods. alta rr 
possess a dainty fi 

‘Not influenced by such considerations ? Very well, we are 

content to tell you that 

and durable, and that 

supports. Ideal shapes, 


for Summer Wear. 
1 life, we make a special quali 
a White, Cream, or French Grey, 
cool and pleasant to wear, and wit 


P. & S. Corsets are winning golden 
obtainable from most leading Drapers and 
List post free from the Manufacturers, 


969 
PARIS EXHIBITION OF -*)5. 


| 


RRA Re Billa a ie Mtn ds a Lo dn Ba findoe 
How to get there by Paying One Shilling a Week. 


whet 
itrat 


| wents with Messrs. Thomas 
j Pur bevers «cf PLW, vill be taken ind bave accommedat. :. 
| city dmicug the suiamer of 1900, 


'‘ EXCURSION _No. 1. 


For 50 Weckly paymente of 1- or for 10 Monthly 
payments of 5- 


We yrevide travel ticket London to Paris and buck (thst. i 
' gecomaued..tien in Paris, from the wor:ing of srrival until tue + 
1 of third ciy, with weat breakfast and canter each day: os 

the famcas Falace snd magnificent grounds of Ve two 
1 admittances to the Exhilition; customary fees tot. ry nts, 

yorters, etc., etc.; conveyance of passenpers and luge: werd 
‘ awl dejorture in Paris between station ond hotel; Core at oes 
: “Gnide Book to Paris”; services of iuterpretets and comic tots utist 
' travelling t«twecn London and Paris. 
j _ It myone requires second class travel and accommodaticn, it wiihe 
! covered Ly 


€5 Weckly payments “s or 13 Monthly payments 


raed, 
BT ed 


cyst on tee 


i 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


‘ 

‘Passengers will Jeave London ou the evenings to Je vnie neat 
Jater, arriving in Paris the next morving. Thus thore wh: veo by 
the Moucay meht service will have breakfast ip Paris ou ‘licslay, 
and accu vocation will Le provided uxtil they leave co. Tborsdaz 
evenlng. 


at 


' EXCURSION _No. 2. 


For five dass in Paris, with carrirge drive in the city and ¢ uesiom 
_ to Verguiiles, the cust will be 


70 Weckly payments of 1- or 14 Monthly payments 
of 5- 


For the enue yericd with second class travel und accomimnetition 
and an aceiticual carriage excursion it will Le ueceseary te &: ake 


85 Weckly payments of 1- or 19 Monthly payments 
ors. 


AN) ap) Veuticns must Le made to this office accom 
instalment, stating full name and address, and w 
class is dered. ; 

In view of the fact that the Exhbition is exzected to be open durine 
the first wonth of April, those realers who wish to go early in the your 
and whose mstalments have not been complcted, may du se hy for: 
warding a sufficient remittance to cover the amount due. 

These excursions are subject to the “ Reculations and C..n.Itions,”” 
printed in Messrs. Cook's prospectus, and which mas ‘2 lal on 
application. 


nied ' 5 the frst 
ch excutwu vad 


| SomE time ago a gentleman advertised for an office- ; 
boy, and requested the applicant to write, stating age, | 
condition, and salary expected. He received many | 
wers to that advertiszment, but none as interesting . 


“ An. yes.” he sighed, “it seems to be a law of natura 
that everything must be continually changing.” | 

“ Well.” che replied, with a tinge of bitterness in ber 
“JT bave found since our marriage that there is 


very little change about you.” 


a ea a ee ee eee 


Some good: 

are 

not worth more 
than 

a passing glance: 
i# is not so with 


ORSETS 


Best. Casi’ afford it? ~This does not apply 
They are surprisingly moderate for Ligh- 
but P. & S. Corsets are talked about. If 


will make it look still daintier and more 


the 


passes 


P. & S. Corsets are delightfully comfortabie 
Rustless ZAIROID replaces steel in busks and 
reliable materials, expert ip. 


For Cyclists, or others who lead an active 
ty in P. & &. Corsets of Untearable Net. 
with Coutil or Satteen straps. Delightfully 
h Rustless Zairoid busks and supports. 


opinions everywhere. They are 
Ladies’ Outfitters. Boolet and 


W. PRETTY & SON, IPSWiCd. 


a eS 


“HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A PAGE uOrE PAaRTICULABLY FOB Lapizs. 
WosEr will be glad to ansrcer, in this page, queetions 
reral interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Notss. 
(ici ei er 


. i : Have 

A Good Starch Polish palaner era es 

from gum arabic; to every pint of starch add a tea- 
spoonful. 

When Preparing Freshwater Fish ous 


ing. if they should have a musty sort of smell, plunge 
them into a strong solution of salt and water for a 


couple of hours. 

For Watering the Garden er 
as one gets so wet, this will not be necessary if you wear 
an old waterproof cloak, converted into an apron, large 
enough to cover the skirt well. 

- , Boil one pint of vinegar, and 

Celery Vinegar. pour it eer a cuineal un 
ounce of celery seed and a quarter of a pound of properly 
cleaned root and white head of celery, shredded finely. 
Ada half a teaspoonful of salt, and when cold 
strain and bottle. Cork and seal carefully. (Reply to 


TorHamM.) 
For Scouring Kitchen Tables and 
und of soft 


use this mixture: Half a 
Shelces, soap. half a pound of sand, four ounces of 
lime. Dissolve the soap slightly and work all toa firm 
paste with a wooden spoon. Put this on to the 
scrubbing brush, wash it off with plenty of clean 


water. 
+. is excellent, and often mistaken for 
Rook Pie pigeon, if carefully prepared. First 
pick and clean four rooks, and take out the backbone of 
each, being careful not to break the gall in removing it. 
Lay four ounces of rump steak, cut in neat rolls, at the 
bottom of the pie-dish, put the tirds on the meat, breasts 
upwards, well season with pepper and salt mixed with 
flour. Place two ounces of butter over them in knobs 
and three hard boiled eggs. Cover with puff-paste and 
bake as a pigeon pie. This should take one hour 


and a qrarter to cook. 
- vo Now that our gardens are 

Dried Flowers. Sai ‘wright “with. flowers 
many people are drying them for use in the 
winter as table decorations, ete. They are often pre- 
served between sheets of blotting-paper, but these are 
apt to shrivel directly they are exposed to theair. Full 
double flowers, such as poppies, cornflowers, 
etc., should not be selected for this pee i 
violas, single dahlias, etc. These should be p 
box of fine sand, with a layer gently sifted on the top. 
The box should be put in a cool oven forty-five deg. 
Fah. or so. Keep the box closed tightly for a few days 
after the baking process, or the flowers will break. When 
arranging flowers in the box, care should be taken to lay 
them flat on the sand. 


LIGHT + SUMMER 
COSTUMES 

are now being worn. 
PAPER PATTERNS, 


of either of these charm'ng 
designs 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. ' 
| 


See this Week's | 


sé HOME 
NOTES.” 


Fullest instructions as to 
cutting out and making up 
ate given in the 


FASHION SUPPLEMENT. ( 


A Paper Pattern 
of a Lady's Short Coat is 
given away with every copy 

of this week's issue. 


recipe. When it has ceased fermenting bung it u 
and at the end of the year bottle it. (Repl 


produced as follows : 
and 
to READER.) 


allow two 
spoonful of whipped white of egg to one quart of water. 
Mixall well er, 


Remove all the scum as it rises, 
before adding the fruit. 


as nettle rash. Prepa: 
bunch of nettles and wash them in salted water, then 
throw into boiling water, and boil for half-an-bour. 
Strain off the liquor, add a flavouring 
and sweeten to taste. Drink half a pint 
cold, twice a day. 


ceiling 
tied on to this, long enough for the baby to 
tie a knitted doll on to it, or a worate 
child will ever have a toy at hand toenjoy. 
tion is particularly usetul 
bed from illness. 


forms, but in all it ia 
mend a plearant one. 
place on a bekivg sheet, and bake slowly till coffee 
colour. r 

Eat with a little butter inatead of bicad ortoast. Euten 
hot, this is especially good and crisp. 


milk, and sweeten to taste. 
a gill of thick cream, and stir it till mixed. Place some 
stewed fruit of any kind preferred at the kottom of a 
dish, and, when 
over the fruit. 
then stick it with blanched pistachio nuts. 
cream is perfectly smooth and fiat, it can be ornamented 
in many ways for a variety. 


is a process I 
are to be boug! 

ly together the following ingrediens and pass 

a sieve, afterwards place in canisters for 
storing: Flour of mustard, three 
wheat flour, three pounds and a 
cayenne : 
rape oil, six ounces ; and add a jit 
to colour. (Reply to 


household. Cut up some good yellow soap, 


into a a 
When the soap 
until it is pretty stiff. Tuke 
emalt teas 
half-poun 
cool, make it into balls the size of an_ orange. When 
cold. they should be stored away. 
used as an: i 
a fine quality, or it will scratch the surface. 
Moxa.) 
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° ° ich have 
Respecting Parsnip Wine, ae Sua oy 
y to RY.) 
nee th. 
Imitation Frosted Glass fe <i 
Moisten putty with linseed oi 
paint the panes of glass thinly over with it. (Reply 


Water Ices, 


and a tea- 


To Clarify Sugar for 
unds of white granulated sugar, 


and boil for seven or eight minutes. 
and allow it to get cold 


* is a most useful remedy for the 
Nettle Tea ynpteusant malady eoaelly known 
re it in this way: Gather a good 


of lemon-juice, 
of this, when 


° have a hook 
To Amuse a Small Child svewed in the 
over the middle of the cot. Have a long cord 
just touch, 
ball. and the 
This sugges- 
when a child has to keep its 


7 Many people are told to 
Bread as Charcoal. take'c roa in various 
aqpally disugreeuble. so I recom- 

ake slices of thin stale bread, 
When co! tins, and it wi 


place in keep crisp. 


Dissolve a quarter of au ounce 
of gelatine in half a pint of | 
hen a little cooled, add 


Summer Cream. 


the cream is almost set, pour in tly 
Set the dish on one side for three hours, 
As this 


To Make Mustard at Home, pee tt 


do not advise, as so many excellent kinds 
ht, and at a very reasonable rate. Mix 


pases and a half; 
: If # = ounce, of 
pepper; common ea t, one pound and a quarter; 
tle powdered turmeric 

Day.) 
-, should be at hand 
Soap Balls for Scouring tor use in every 
and put it 
standing in a saucepan of boiling water. 
1s melted, stir in well-washed silver sand 
off the fire, and add a 
nful of powdered rock ummonia to every 
of soap ueed. As the soap becomes stiff and 


This soap may be 
other crystal soap. Tie sand should be of 
(Reply to 


. Peel a Jarge cucumber, cut it 
Cucumber Stere. up in slices, and soak in two 
spoonfuls of vinegar with salt, aud an onion stuck witli 
two or three cloves. Stir these every now and then, and 
in an Leer tee Aedes = of rerusahet covet? 
ina cloth, flour s ly and fry in good drippins with | 
a sliced onion until quite brown. Then muhten Sith a 
cupfal of stock and let all simmer gently for half an 
hour. Afterwards add pepper and salt, a little thicken- 
ing or colouring if necessary, and two-foll par yao) 
fuls of tomato catsup. Put in some slices of col heef, 
shake thoroughly together, simmer for a quarter of an 
hour and then serve. 


Respecting Butler-Baking. bd ecg fe 
me to give here. As your butter is not good. T should 
i to seek help from a neighbour who is 
L In some instances, it is the position of the 
dairy which is at fault, and in others certain things the 
cows eat. As you observe all the rules of cleanliness so 
thoroughly in the whole process, it must Le some extra- 
ordinary cause which mars your success. A common 
cause of your failure is that the butter milk is not 
washed out of the butter sufficiently. If this is so, the 
butter will not keep beyond a day in good condition. 
(Reply to AN OLD SUBSCRIREB.) 


cover with some broken 
always come to bran an 
destroyed. 


pound of sago 
aloe 4 of flour, 


and essence of lemons two drachms. 
ti ed place in tins, and keep ina dry place. 
to H. M.) 


of cold water, and bring it to the boil gradually. 
one boiling, pour it on to three ounces 
an 


ingredients very easy to procure. « 


dry as 
a paste with a little cold milk and add to it two beaten 


tablespoonfuls of caster su 

Pour this custard mixture mto the centre 

arrange a few F 

bake ina steady oven for nearly three-quarters of an 
our. 

to use for this dish. 


- Weex exvise 
June 24, 13%, 


rr d fried delicately, 
Cucumber Cut in Slices, itt ‘be rag gy 


tightly | great improvement to soupe. 


for rinsing curtains, etc., should 
by dissolving two 


Alum Water 


be prepare 
ounces of alum in a gallon of boiling water. 


127. im your garden, arrang> 
To Destroy Snails fittle Leaps of bran aud 
jeces of flower-pot. Snail. 
y so can be picked ap and 


use this pre. 
paration: 


For Sealing Corks of Bottles 


Melt half a pound of resin with one ounce of beeswa:, 
and nearly one ounce of oil. 
and use while still warm. 
of bottled fruits, etc. 


Stir till all is dissolved, 
This is very useful for corks 


of a well-regulated house, showld 
have constaut attention, ant 


The Larder 


especially in summer, besides the usual amount of 
cleaning, stund u 
the la 
the summer at 
emptied away entirely. 


box of lime and one of charcoul unde: 
These should be changed twice during 
least, and the contents of the ‘ox 


r shelf. 


with sw mili 
Custard Powder $0 Mas these Take one 
meal and mix it well with the same 
colour it with tumic to a cream colour. 
escential oil of almonds one diachm, 
Work all well 
(Rep! 


hen flavour with 


This is a good kind to make for 


Lemonade. bottling and will keep some time. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls added to a tumbler of cold 
water makes a very refreshing substitute for lemon 


uart 
hen 
of citric acid 
two drachms of essence of lemon. When this is 
rfectly cold bottle for use. The cost is small, and all 
Reply to H. A. P.) 


as : ased soup plate witl 
American Pie. plain short crust tone up 23 
ssible. Mixa tablespoon 


uash. Take five pounds of loaf sugar und one 


Line a 
ful of corn flour into 
Stir into this nearly a pint of ge hot milk, two 

,and any flavouring liked. 
r of the plate, 
ieces of thinly-cut citron on the top, and 


Orange flower water is an excellent flavouring 


Port Wine Lozenges for Invalids ‘asa 


as follows, and are very valuable for convalescents, after 
long illnesses. Take one 
ounce of best isinglass, a piece of lemon 
tables 
the isinglass into a 
water and let it soak for twelve hours. 


pint of port wine and one 
peel and 4 
al of sugar and a very little cold water. Put 
basin and barely cover it with cold 
Next day set 


all the ingredients into a china double sauce-pan and 
cook, while constantly stirring till reduced to nearly 
half the original 
then turn out and cut into lozenges with a sharp knife. 
Store in air-tight canisters. (Reply to Jaco.) 


uantity. Pour into flat dishes till set, 


The proportions for 


German Milk Bread. this are two pounds of 


flour, one pint of milk, three-quarters of an ounce of 


German yeast, a little salt. Let the flour stand for an 
hour or more in a warm place, make the milk blood hot 
and mix the yeast with it, stirring in flour till it makes 
a sort of porridge. Cover this with a little flour and 
stand it to rise near the fire. When it has risen well 
and has cracks on it, work in the remainder of the flour 
and sult, till the hands become clean and free from the 
dough. Put the dough on to a pastry hoard. strike it 
several times with a roller, and then work up into fancy 
shapes, put them to rise on a baking tin, brush each 


over with egg. and buke in 
a sharp oven. These can be 
made richer by working in 
two eggs and two ounces of 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


batter. 
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EASE YOUR MIND. 


[N.B.—You will not: we have done so this week.] 
iat leche leteiainteia iat 


jacko.—It enly shows how little you know about the 
conduct of a great weekly paper. Instead of eyed 
tions being of the “ t possible benefit to a 
journal,” they are the greatest possible sometitty 
else, which it is just as well should be nameless. 
don't ppm there is an editor in London who would 
not iy drop not only these sensational prizes of 
£1,000 and the like, but competitions of every kind 
if his rivals in business would only do like- 
wise. To the publisher they ecerve no purpose 
whatsoever, except to annoy him, to increase his 

sbilities and to make him enemies for life with 
the unsuccessful. They are no good as advertise- 
mente nowadays. They are too common. In fact, 
some of these days we shall offer a prize to the man 
who has never won a prize, and we shall offer 
a great big sum in the full confidence that 
ly ever win it. But there are a 
in class of people who look for prize com- 
petitions, and we unfortunate editors have to part 
with our hard-earned wealth and eat our buns on 
the Embankment during the luncheon hour to 
oblige them. The whole ape of prize-giving 
is rather a sore point with us. If you are @ 
“ Constant Reader,” you will know this. However, 


was in 


Winan. 


enunciates. 


of 3 
the ‘ Cigar 


admit that the few cyclists I know are very Last week I asked for the names and addresses of a 
fellows in private. But if the excitement of thousand persons sufficiently interested in the Fresx 
riding induces selfishness in one capacity, it will in|] Arp Funp to endeavour to collect £1 annually fo: 
are edo it in the other capacity. Now let them it. This week I shall ke glad if a thousand trades. 
© go for’ me. 
opinions of my i 
to think that Crcxos is not one of those who hold | whenever possible call the attention of their cus. 
forth against the bikist because he is not a rider him- tomers to it. Brought face to face with the Frx:. 
self, but is genuinely possessed by the belief which he | in this way, I am quite sure many would be glad tu 
I will give one of excellent stereo- | have the opportunity of adding odd halfpennies an! 
3 mentioned on page 901 of this number to each pennies given to them as change. I should like t!:. 
of the fifty readers who send in the best answers. coring sheets to be hung up during the wes 
Envelopes to be marked “Cycros,” and reach this }- i 
office by June 26th. o Z 
J. Kune writes as follows: “About the year 1964 1] _ off. : ; 
London looking for work, and got employ- | THE Fresno Arr Funp treats. are now in full swing in 
ment for a short time in a ship-yard on the ‘Iele} some of the provincial towns, and up to the time of 
> [he firm were building two boats called writing everything has gone off as satisfactorily 23 
Boats,’ owing to their shape. As I have} one . could wish. The clerk of the weather in 
never heard anything about them since, I would | particular has been gd good. The fact that the 
esteem it a favour if you could inform me what excursions have started 
they were intended for. Did they realise the expecta- we have received sufficient money, far from it. Ifthe 
tion of their designer?” Pp a 
a the information a 708 want. The boats you men- £2, more than we now have. So if the nimble 
ion were built by pworth from Mah Ge by Mr.| ninepence is still burning a hole in ge pocket. pleas2 
i One of the ed on the . 


I shall be glad to hear the} men will give me their names as willing to exhilit « 
readers on this point. I am inclined collecting shect in their shop during one week, oni 


‘aly 8th, and on receipt of an intimation 
_from a tradesman, a collecting form shail Ve zen: 


—Yes, we can give 


boats was launc send it along at once. At any rate, you will be the 


Thames on February 19th, 1866. They were intended | means of making one child happy. 


for steam launches. It is rather late in the day to Amount Previously Acknowledged, £1,038 13s. 4}d. 
say whether they realised the tations of their | Oxpixany SuBscRIPTions: 


tale 3 haye ee parse matter we would ar to | designer or not. Probably they d not. oF: Foule, 41,8 Bine, 10s, ; Colonel Marshall. 25. 61.5, Anon. 
% you and others into our confidence. Some| Accorprxe to A. H. F. there is at Knotty Ash, just | 23:64,' Anoe: (West Kensington), Ua. Os oe typriddy ted Danser. 
weeks we offered the first of our £1,000 | outside 1, a public-house, on the onitaidle of | nels es ise A Le Berney» Pile Glslies Sars We ae Ce A 
prizes. did not increase the circulation of | which is fixed a drin ing-fountain, with the d | Atice (C: nj, 1s. 64.; A. D. B., £1 18.; Ivy (Croydon), 2s.; Blick: 
Fay one of our pupers by a single copy. For all the | inscribed: “ Water's Best.” tat is ckout | Bitis Sp Mi Blunt Git icder ie. One Gar lee; Be G., Ink; Be 
good it did us in advertising, in peace of mind orin| the most ironical statement I have seen for some | %.; 4 Friend, éa,: P 2d.; Mrs. Beaumont, 3s.; For Elsie’s 
moral satisfaction it was simply so much money thrown | time. — cone Sy a ae er re Poe it, Ate 
away. It gave happiness to the two winners of £500 | (uz communication from GavuLors, recently printed on Miss E, Clarke-Jervoise, 2.5 J.P. Wi %e 5B 
each, but t was all. Having thrown this money this page, has brought a large namber of letters.in G fe.; Anon, 7s. 6d.; Mrs, Gilbert, 4s.; A. C. Darley, £1 
away, however, we set to work to try and it back. | reply fany of my correspondents think that we B.A. Darvel ae np ey ey he a ena enti aes 
We thought we would .offer another £1,000 prize. should the practice of writing “foreign” with Mz brite Conga, 6d. B. and H. B,, lo. 64. ; he a 3, Gd; 
In our simple innocence, we imagined that an intelli- | 9 capital, thei woison being that it would baicom li- Lilie, Dodd, ts. 64,5 Dravsliers 29°! Oise of TRA ens a 
gent and far-secing British public, noticing that two | men’ and cost nothing. “It certainly Seat bes FSi. $s.; HB. 28. 64.; ig, Vulcan, 58,3 Anon., ise}, Anna. 
men had won £500 each from us would rush for 8} rather irritati to a native of another country to see (Birmingham), een HY E., le. 6d. wer 
There of this £1,000. But no. Either people are| us write ‘Colonial’ and ‘foreign’ in TOY tee eeencete athe Bolborn Press, ig he as 
, are too rich already to bother about suc trifles sentence.” So writes L. R. Bet. others are quite 1s. 6a. ; Anon. Lee Mock Ehee, Gladys, Keish, ‘and Kate, "za. 
as a thousand pounds, or else they think we fake our | against any alteration. G. H., for instance after Ga me eee kes ae Race, te, % 
competitions and give the prizes to our Aunt Sara pointing out that the difference is due to a rule of | 5: h. BC, 2s. Sd; A, Burton, 1d; E. P. S.. ds yaret 
in the country. Candidly, the present competition ae attention to the fact that the Barley, 2.; Tattle Make, 16-3 J.H, Heath, d.; Oliver Berry, 34 ; Bercy 
looke like a howling failure. Pearson's Weekly nenchman writes the adjective étranger with y. Bemis ane mite one eee oe een attien: fa! 
has gone up as it always does at this time of the year, | 9 small letter. He <ustifies path af f | Anon., 4s. 6. “h' Weit-wisher, 2s. $1.; H, B., 46; Anon., 23, G1.; 
but we cannot trace a si extra copy to the ngenc al zed : use of | Eaith’ Stapleton, S0.; A.C. B.,2s.; B. L., 23. Gi.; WE. L., 10s. 
t PY geucy| 2 capital in “Colonial” by saying that adjec- | W. Deane, 9d. G. Ic'E,, 33, Gd. } T. J+ Wey ba. 5G. Gin, 2%, 6d. 
of our big prize. Which thing is a pity, a pity for : We flewlerson, £1; BM, 8.,9d.; Vera, 1s. 6d. 1 Tele Jack, 10s, ; Friend 
ning a tives based on the names of places and persons , ; > 203. 5 
wean 8 ey for you. The inevitable result will be, take a big initial; and he iota ont that | Piains, Ss. ; Anon. | a, 24.4 Anon, 6: + N. Nordman, 1s.; New 
of for Jou. tre winners will romp home| #eeien* also takes a capital at times, as_in Ceoos, Hos. Baby Brier 22-5 E701 Berard and Fonds, Is 
with hundreds of pounds, not through any immediate “Foreign Office.” But I am afraid that G. H’s (York), £0. aetes.Gd.; Anon., Stranraer, 1s, ; Je White, Junr., 15, 6.5 


credit to themselves, beyond the fact that they were 
far-seeing enough to know that the great mass of any 
le are too indifferent to go to a little trouble to 


sistent; he 


arguments will not satisfy GAvLoIs. . His uze of 
the small letter in the adjective étranger is con- 
writes “french.” “Colonial” 


rs 
Y) 
® 
j 
§ 
P 
° 


E 
8 


1s. 
’ 2s.; Miszes and Brown, Hilda and Enid 
does not Po noon mily Brown, oo Deven, 


_ : ! seer avies, 78. 04d. ; E.T.C. Staff (Aden), per C. 
Boots a fortune." ‘here zoe have the whol ameet; | Indicate pinco with any, more deftones, han | E5603 famsh oy igs  e seas 
malyes it 00 JOU TAL, st to go indoors when ft | 4. "SMa cee nat caunit that we are actuated | £14504: 3. Nett: Gi iit onbotee, lm sixes Vint 
vains. or to come out und Featactieied ee of | UF. » And we write “foreign” with a | 2s.$d.; C. P, W.,6s. 4d.; Samuel Platt, 12. 6d-; Nowl Hewiets. Io 
dortene when she smiles, and all becaas it is ates capital in “ Foreign Office ” because it forms part of a Eekiy pest a hs Gira of the Stroud Greet Poe and Mabel Fina : 
a bother to do so. It isn’t often we give so each tala hman would oo same, as in Ite. ; Boze of Maindes choot, prt, £1 43, 5 C. P. Fiat, 10s. . 
to one correspondent, but this whole-hearted des Etrangers.” F. G. makes the best score ani te. (Roode aT; in, 98. ; Berths 


grumble has done us quite a deal of good. 


J. C. B. tells me the following , for the truth of 
which he vouches: “A lady friend of mine was grr 
in a railway carriage waiting for the train to 
Presently, a young couple, apparently in the throes 
of an engagement, came to the carriage door talk: 
very earnestly doe When the train was a 
to start they fondly embraced, and the lad ——- 


the su; 


the carriage alone. Short afterwards 

into tears, and my friend, alter a little conversation, visible Fs 
siicited the fact that the young couple had jast| 00 take 
been married that morning. ‘My husband,’ said the 


sorrowi irl, ‘is too x to go ona honeymoon. 
but be thin it only right that one of vs should 
go, and he is i to the seaside for a fort- 
night.’” ild horses shall not drag from 
me the name of the place to which this poor lone 
little bride is dragging out her eunless honeymoon. 
Crcios comes to me with. a grievance which he 
thinks I ought to mak¢ known on this ° . 
so that my readers may refute the charge he 
makes, “if they can,” adds. “Does cycling 
make le selfish?” is question he propounds ; 
then pers: as he says, to M pir that it 
does. “Watch a cyclist,and you wi 
has no thought for anybody or anything but his own 
j M t been made 


labourer. Brees has to stand aside for the 
r the rider be male or female. will 


ttle children 
the road round the bend. The L.0.C. gave them 
a emall portion of a nice promenade in Battersea 


notices 
vent denunciation of selfishness of cyclists ? 
My charge is directed against them as cyclists, and I 


@ GOLD-PLATED PENCIL-CASE WILL BE AWARS 


inst ay correspondent; be says that the French | $2 alin Ws Burne! 
countries would do exactly the same as we—they | Delteim Roberts, 9s. 5 
wauld write “ Frenchmen and foreigners.” J — hal its. Soles’ peg is. Be. a gy big Fis 
INSPIRED'S conten ioe the fair sex is ill-concealed in * Oph 


One of my little friends, Nancy Johnson, of Ayr, in 
meget to collect subscriptions for the FresH Arr 


story of a Petticoat Dan, who was mentioned on this 
page a few weeks ago. He was sent one Wednesday 
Bight with a letter to a nei bour’s house. The 
servant gave hima lantern eo that he could see his 


he blew out the light, returned to the house, gave 
the lantern, and that he had seen all the way. 


Masten Write Mortasuaw asks me to put his ALL POST FREE. 
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when he collects for the Frzsn Arr Registered Telegraphic 
I have collected on the’ inclosed ae “Humovursome, Lonpon.” 
, | Messrs, B. A. OMPSON & Co. ere our Sole Agente in 
Pde ee, ol | eid Py Sue dae es 
examination next week, eee nie eitatand tx Racin sh Hens Libency, 218 Roo Biro ot} 
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Clean = Sapeipapaspe 


quickly at home now, in the 
ome modern way, with Maypole Soap, 
without disorder or uncertainty 


about the results you'll get. 


Dyeing |» Maypole Soap is sold in al 
and they are brilliant. sor he tee wo any shee We 


| guarantee you can't fail if’ you follow the simple 
directions. Sold ¢verywhere. 
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